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Editorial Comment 


EXTENSION OF SEGREGATION THROUGH REGIONAL SCHOOLS 


After much backstage maneuver- 
ing the Southern Governors Confer- 
ence has come out into the open with 
the proposition to establish regional 
universities to meet the demand of 
the courts that Negroes must be giv- 
en educational opportunity in sep- 
arate schools equal to that afforded 
whites in the same states. Ever since 
the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Gaines case some ten years ago, the 
large majority of the Southern states 
have been searching for ways and 
means by which they could comply 
with the Court’s mandate short of 
admitting Negroes to the states’ ex- 
isting institutions, attended exclu- 
sively by whites. 

This latest move was brought out 
into the open when some nine* gov- 
ernors requested Congress (S.J. Res. 
191 and H. Res. 334; 80th Cong. 2nd 
Sess.) to give its “consent to the 
compact on regional education en- 
tered into between the Southern 
States... .” This “Compact” would 
permit and “legalize the establish- 


*The Governors of Alabama, Arkansas, 
South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Tennessee and Texas. Provision 
is made for the later inclusion of Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, and Oklahoma. 


ment of the Board of Control for 
Southern Regional Education, pro- 
viding for the planning, establish- 
ment, acquisition, and operation of 
educational institutions on a region- 
al basis, supported by public funds 
derived from taxation by the con- 
stituent states, in accordance with 
the terms, provisions, and conditions 
set out and contained in said com- 
pact....” The full text of the “Com- 
pact” referred to above and consum- 
mated at the Conference of Southern 
Governors at Tallahassee, Florida, 
on February 8, 1948, is quoted below. 


Compact or SOUTHERN GOVERNORS 
WHEREAS, the States who are parties 


hereto have during the past several years 
conducted careful investigation looking to- 
wards the establishment and maintenance 
of jointly owned and operated regional edu- 
cational institutions in the Southern states 
in the professional, technological, scientific, 
literary and other fields, so as to provide 
greater educational advantages and facili- 
ties for the citizens of the several states 
who reside within such region, and 


WHEREAS, Meharry Medical College of 
Nashville, Tennessee, has proposed that its 
lands, building, equipment, and the net in- 
come from its endowment be turned over to 
the Southern States, or to an agency acting 
in their behalf, to be operated as a regional 
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institution for medical, dental and nursing 
education upon terms and conditions to be 
hereafter agreed upon between the South- 
ern states and Meharry Medical College, 
which proposal, because of the present finan- 
cial condition of the institution, has been 
approved by the said States who are parties 
hereto, and 


WHEREAS, the said States desire to en- 
ter into a compact with each other provid- 
ing for the planning and establishment of 
regional educational facilities; 

NOW THEREFORE, in consideration of 
the mutual agreements, covenants and obii- 
gations assumed by the respective States 
who are parties hereto (hereinafter referred 
to as ‘*States’’), the said several States do 
hereby form a geographical district or re- 
gion consisting of the areas lying within 
the boundaries of the contracting States 
which, for the purposes of this compact, 
shall constitute an area for regional educa- 
tion supported by public funds derived from 
taxation by the constituent States for the 
establishment, acquisition, operation and 
Maintenance of regional educational schools 
and institutions for the benefit of citizens 
of the respective States residing within the 
region so established as may be determined 
from time to time in accordance with the 
terms and provisions of this compact. 

The States do further hereby establish 
and create a joint agency which shall be 
known as the Board of Control for Southern 
Regional Education (hereinafter referred 
to as the ‘‘ Board’’), the members of which 
Board shall consist of the Governor of each 
State, ex officio, and two additional citizens 
of each State to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor thereof, at least one of whom shall be 
selected from the field of education. The 
Governor shall continue as a member of the 
Board during his tenure of office as Gov- 
ernor of the State but the members of the 
Board appointed by the Governor shall hold 
office for a period of five years except that 
in the original appointment one Board mem- 
ber so appointed by the Governor shall be 
designated at the time of his appointment 
to serve an initial term of three years, but 
thereafter his successor shall serve the full 
term of five years. Vacancies on the Board 
eaused by death, resignation, refusal or in- 
ability to serve, shall be filled by appoint- 
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ment by the Governor for the unexpired 
portion of the term. The officers of the 
Board shall be a Chairman, a Vice Chair. 
man, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and such ad- 
ditional officers as may be created by the 
Board from time to time. The Board shall 
meet annually and officers shall be elected 
to hold office until the next annual meet- 
ing. The Board shall have the right to 
formulate and establish by-laws not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this compact 
to govern its own actions in the performance 
of the duties delegated to it including the 
right to create and appoint an Executive 
Committee and a Finance Committee with 
such powers and authority as the Board may 
delegate to them from time to time. 

It shall be the duty of the Board to sub- 
mit plans and recommendations to the States 
from time to time for their approval and 
adoption by appropriate legislative action 
for the development, establishment, acquisi- 
tion, operation and maintenance of educa- 
tional schools and institutions within the 
geographical limits of the regional area of 
the States, of such character and type and 
for such educational purposes, professional, 
technological, scientific, literary, or other- 
wise, as they may deem and determine to 
be proper, necessary or advisable. Title to 
all such educational institutions when so 
established by appropriate legislative ac- 
tions of the States and to all properties 
and faeilities used in connection therewith 
shall be vested in said Board as the agency 
of and for the use and benefit of the said 
States and the citizens thereof, and all such 
educational institutions shall be operated, 
maintained and financed in the manner here- 
in set out, subject to any provisions or lim- 
itations which may be contained in the legis- 
lative acts of the States authorizing the 
creation, establishment and operation of 
such educational institutions. 

The Board shall have such additional and 
general power and authority as may be vest- 
ed in it by the States from time to time by 
legislative enactments of the said States. 

Any two or more States who are parties 
of this compact shall have the right to en- 
ter into supplemental agreements providing 
for the establishment, financing and opera- 
tion of regional educational institutions for 
the benefit of citizens residing within an 
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area which constitutes a portion of the gen- 
eral region herein created, such institutions 
to be financed exclusively by such States and 
to be controlled exclusively by the members 
of the Board representing such States pro- 
vided such agreement is submitted to and 
approved by the Board prior to the estab- 
lishment of such institutions. 

Each State agrees that, when authorized 
by the Legislature, it will from time to time 
make available and pay over to said Board 
such funds as may be required for the es- 
tablishment, acquisition, operation and main- 
tenance of such regional educational insti- 
tutions as may be authorized by the States 
under the terms of this compact, the con- 
tribution of each State at all times to be in 
the proportion that its population bears to 
the total combined population of the States 
who are parties hereto as shown from time 
to time by the most recent official published 
report of the Bureau of Census of the Unit- 
ed States of America or upon such other 
basis as may be agreed upon. 

This compact shall not take effect or be 
binding upon any State unless and until it 
shall be approved by proper legislative ac- 
tion of as many as six or more of the States 
whose governors have subscribed hereto with- 
in a period of eighteen months from the date 
hereof. When and if six or more States 
shall have given legislative approval to this 
compact within said eighteen months period, 
it shall be and become binding upon such 
six or more States 60 days after the date of 
legislative approval by the sixth State and 
the Governors of such six or more States 
shall forthwith name the members of the 
Board from their States as hereinabove set 
out, and the Board shall then meet on eall 
of the Governor of any State approving 
this compact, at which time the Board shall 
elect officers, adopt by-laws, appoint com- 
mittees and otherwise fully organize. Other 
States whose names are subscribed hereto 
shall thereafter become parties hereto upon 
approval of this compact by legislative ac- 
tion within two years from the date hereof, 
upon such conditions as may be agreed upon 
at the time. 

After becoming effective this compact 
shall thereafter continue without limitation 
of time provided, however, that it may be 
terminated at any time by unanimous action 
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of the States and provided further that any 
State may withdraw from this compact if 
such withdrawal is approved by its legisla- 
ture, such withdrawal to become effective 
two years after written notice thereof to the 
Board accompanied by a certified copy of 
the requisite legislative action, but such 
withdrawal shall not relieve the withdrawing 
State from its obligations hereunder aceru- 
ing up to the effective date of such with- 
drawal. Any State so withdrawing shall ipso 
facto cease to have any claim to or owner- 
ship of any of the property held or vested 
in the Board or to any of the funds of the 
Board held under the terms of this compact. 

If any State shall at any time become in 
default in the performance of any of its 
obligations assumed herein or with respect 
to any obligation imposed upon said State 
as authorized by and in compliance with the 
terms and provisions of this compact, all 
rights, privileges and benefits of such de- 
faulting State, its members on the Board 
and its citizens shall ipso facto be and be- 
come suspended from and after the date of 
such default. Unless such default shall be 
remedied and made good within a period of 
one year immediately following the date of 
such default this compact may be termi- 
nated with respect to such defaulting State 
by an affirmative vote of three-fourths of 
the members of the Board (exclusive of 
the members representing the State in de- 
fault), from and after which time such 
State shall cease to be a party to this com- 
pact and shall have no further claim to or 
ownership of any of the property held by 
or vested in the Board or to any of the 
funds of the Board held under the terms of 
this compact, but such termination shall in 
no manner release such defaulting State 
from any accrued obligation or otherwise 
effect this compact or the rights, duties, 
privileges or obligations of the remaining 
States thereunder. 


Some IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
““CompPact’’ 


This compact raises a number of 
questions and issues of vital concern 
for the future of state-supported 
higher education in the South. In 
the first place, it should be observed 
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that, theoretically, regional institu- 
tions which would admit Negroes 
and whites without regard to color 
would be a progressive step. But 
there is no intention of setting up 
these schools on any such basis. In 
fact, there is no evidence to suggest 
that the existing white state univer- 
sities are going to be reorganized 
and regionalized at all. It was 
brought out at the hearings on S.J. 
Res. 191 that the states involved in- 
tended to maintain the practice of 
segregation. Thus the request of the 
Southern governors amounts to noth- 
ing more than the agreement of Con- 
gress to the extension of segregated 
schools upon a regional, as well as a 
state basis. 


The writer is pleased to report 
that, despite the rapidity with which 
this resolution was being engineered 
through the Congressional commit- 


tees, it was discovered in time at 
least to insist upon hearings by the 
Senate sub-committee, although H. 
Res. 334 had been approved by a 
House sub-committee before the pub- 
lic had a chance to insist upon hear- 
ings. Accordingly, some fifteen or 
more organizations appeared in op- 
position to 8.J. Res. 191 on March 
13, 1948, and pointed out to the sub- 
committee the real nature and intent 
of the Resolution, namely, the exten- 
sion of segregated schools for Ne- 
groes upon a regional basis. Two 
points were made perfectly clear by 
a number of witnesses: (1) that such 
a set-up would contravene the Gaines 
decision and therefore would obvi- 
ously be unconstitutional; and (2) 
that the Congress in approving such 
a resolution would for the first time 
give legal sanction to segregation 
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based upon race or color. What the 
Congress will do is not known at this 
writing. It is the hope of the writer 
that it will refuse to agree to this 
compact. 

In the second place, it is unfor- 
tunate that the financial difficulties 
of the Meharry Medical College lend 
aid and comfort to the “fathers” of 
this scheme. I do not know enough 
of the details of Meharry’s difficulties 
to pass strict judgment upon its part 
in the deal. I do know that in 1944 
Meharry was party to an agreementt 
with the State of Virginia, whereby 
Virginia agreed to pay $500 for each 
medical student up to 25 and $400 
for each dental student up to 10 who 
entered the Meharry Medical College 
from Virginia. And it would appear 
from the second paragraph in the 
compact quoted above that the initi- 
ative was taken by Meharry. 

(Incidentally, it might be of some 
significance to recall that shortly af- 
ter the Gaines decision was rendered, 
an “enterprising” president of a pri- 
vate Negro university wrote around 
to the various governors of the 
Southern states offering the use of 
his school as a regional institution. 
It is fortunate for Negro education 
that his proposal came ten years too 
soon. ) 

Persons close to Meharry say it is 
a question of either accepting aid 
from the Southern governors or clos- 
ing its doors at the end of the year. 
Again, I do not know the facts in 
sufficient detail to be overly critical. 
It does seem to me, however, that it 
is a sad commentary upon the ingen- 


tThe General Assembly of Virginia, 
‘‘Senate Bill 137. Chap. 72. Approved Feb- 
ruary 28, 1944,’’ 
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uity and pride of the Board of Trus- 
tees, the alumni and friends of Me- 
harry that they could not have de- 
vised some other means of saving the 
College than by ‘‘selling their birth- 
right for a mess of pottage.” But 
more important than the observation 
that Meharry appears to have been 
of too easy virtue is the fact that her 
seduction is neither going to solve 
the College’s financial difficulties nor 
the governors’ dilemma. 

In the third place and finally, it is 
the basic assumption underlying this 
compact that segregation in educa- 
tion in the South is necessary and in- 
evitable and that therefore the best 
way to meet the needs of Negroes for 
professional education is through re- 
gionally-supported segregated insti- 
tutions. Of course this premise is 
invalid, because there are dozens of 
instances which might be mentioned 
which demonstrate that segregation 
has been eliminated with benefit to 
all concerned. 

There is some evidence that the 
idea is beginning to gain favor that 
the best way to meet the problem of 
providing graduate and professional 
education for Negroes in the South 
is to admit them to existing institu- 
tions. Delaware has recently opened 
its doors to Negro students who can- 
not get certain subjects at the Negro 
state college. West Virginia and 


Maryland admit Negroes to certain 
special courses. Arkansas has admit- 
ted a Negro to the basement of its law 
school. (It will soon be found more 
profitable to bring him upstairs with 
the other students.) And as I write 
these comments the radio announces 
that a committee of six deans of the 
graduate and professional schools of 
Oklahoma has recommended to the 
board of regents for higher educa- 
tion that Negroes be admitted to the 
graduate and professional schools of 
the University as the most feasible 
means of meeting this issue. Finally, 
there are several private higher in- 
stitutions in the South which have 
admitted Negroes for some time; and 
I can name at least a dozen other 
white private higher institutions, 
several of them in the deep South, 
which would admit Negroes tomor- 
row, if they were permitted to do so. 
Obviously, a statesmanlike ap- 
proach to this problem will obviate 
a lot of difficulty in the long run. 
The Southern governors should con- 
sider what they will or can do when 
they discover that their regional seg- 
regation is even less tenable before 
the Supreme Court than state segre- 
gation has been. Let us hope that 
they will not cut off their noses to 
spite their faces as they are threat- 
ening to do in connection with the 
President’s Civil Rights program. 
Cuas. H. THOMPSON 





Guidance in Negro Secondary Schools in the Southeastern 
Region 


JosePH S. Himes, Jr., and 
ALBERT FE, MANLEY 


PURPOSE AND PROCEDURE 


This article is designed to report 
some of the principal findings of a 
study of guidance in Negro secondary 
schools of the Southeastern states 
which was conducted during the 
winter of 1946 and 1947. The study 
arose out of a former investigation 
earried out in North Carolina in 
which guidance was shown to be one 
major problem area in the Negro sec- 
ondary school program. The present 
inquiry was extended to cover the 
Southeastern region in order to check 
the validity of the original findings of 
the North Carolina study, and to pro- 
vide broader data for generalizations. 

Questionnaires were sent to a total 
of 267 secondary schools in eleven 
states of the Southeastern region. Of 
the schools, 107 are located in North 
Carolina, and 160 are situated in the 
ten other southeastern states. Sixteen 
questionnaires were distributed equal- 
ly to urban and rural schools in each 
of the states other than North Caro- 
lina. 

However, in North Carolina ques- 
tionnaires were sent to all secondary 
schools with five or more teachers on 
their faculties. 

Eighty-six, or 32.2 per cent, of the 
267 schools returned the question- 
naires. Of the 107 North Carolina 
schools, 37, or 34.5 per cent re- 
sponded ; and, of the 160 out-of-state 
schools 49, or 29.1 per cent returned 
the questionnaires. Georgia is the 
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only state from which no reply was re- 
ceived. 

To test reliability of data, each 
questionnaire, upon receipt, was care- 
fully checked for inconsistencies and 
incompatibilities of replies. Where 
replies to related questions appeared 
inconsistent or incompatible, the state- 
ments were ommitted as being dis. 
eernably untrustworthy. As a further 
test of reliability, the data were 
checked against both common-sense 
judgments of experienced school ad- 
ministrators, and widely accepted 
generalizations in the field. 

Analysis of the data involved three 
related steps. First, a summary state- 
ment of guidance standards was pre- 
sented, and second, an analysis and 
interpretation of opinions and evalua- 
tions of current guidance practices. 
These data are compared with the 
summary statement of standards. 
Third, data on programs and prob- 
lems in the 86 schools were analyzed 
and compared on the one hand, with 
opinions and evaluations and, on the 
other hand, with standards in the 
field. Because of space limitations, 
the summary statement of guidance 
standards is omitted in the present 
report. However, this material is 
available in the voluminous guidance 
literature. 

Of the 86 schools, 37, or 43.2 per 
cent are located in North Carolina; 
and 49, or 56.8 per cent are situated 
in the nine other states, Of the schools 
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covered, 54, or 62.8 per cent are 
urban, and 32, or 37.2 per cent are 
rural. Of the 39 North Carolina 
schools reporting, 16, or 43.2 per cent 
are urban, and 21, or 56.8 per cent 
are rural. However, of the schools 
from other states 37, or 75.5 per cent 
are urban; and only 12, or 24.5 per 
cent are rural. 

Of the 37 North Carolina schools, 
18, or 35.2 per cent have faculties 
numbering 6 to 9 teachers; and 9, or 
24.3 per cent 10 to 14 teachers. In 
other words, 59.5 per cent of the 
North Carolina schools have faculties 
numbering between 6 and 14 teachers. 
Of the remainder, 6, or 16.2 per cent 
have fewer than 6 teachers; and only 
9, or 24.3 per cent have more than 
14 teachers. 

By contrast, the out-of-state schools, 
being predominantly urban, have 
larger faculties. Of the 49 schools 
in this category, 11, or 22.4 per cent 
have 20 to 29 teachers each; and 7, 
or 14.3 per cent have faculties num- 
bering 15 to 19. That is, 18, or 36.7 
per cent of the 49 out-of-state schools 
have 15 or more teachers on their 
faculties. Another 18 schools consti- 
tuting 36.7 per cent of the total, have 
faculties of 6 to 14 teachers. Of the 
remainder, only 4, or 8.2 per cent have 
fewer than 6 teachers, while 8 schools, 
or 16.4 per cent, have 30 or more 
teachers. One school did not report 
the size of its faculty. 

The city schools have characteristi- 
eally larger faculties than the rural 
schools. Of the 16 North Carolina 
urban schools, 62.5 per cent have 
faculties numbering fewer than 15. 
On the other hand, 85.7 per cent of 
the North Carolina rural schools, and 
90.9 per cent of the out-of-state rural 
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schools have fewer than 15 faculty 
members. 


EXTENT AND NATURE OF GUIDANCE 


Of the 86 schools 16, or 18.7 per 
cent reported having no guidance pro- 
gram. Ten of these are urban and 
six are rural schools. The remaining 
70 schools report some kind of guid- 
ance program. 

These figures do not tell the whole 
story, for in answer to other ques- 
tions, informants in all schools de- 
scribed some kind of guidance activ- 
ity. These data probably indicate 
that, although some kind of guidance 
service is carried on in all the schools, 
officials of the 16 schools do not con- 
sider that the activities are formally 
and officially organized into a guid- 
ance program. This point is further 
illustrated by the following data on 
types of guidance programs. 

Predominant types of guidance pro- 
grams in the 86 schools are shown in 
Table I. 


TABLE I 





TYPES OF GUIDANCE PROGRAMS IN 86 NEGRO 
URBAN AND RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS 





Types of Programs Total Urban Rural 





Home Room a3 24 12 
Guidance Class _............. 7 2 
Informal Counseling ... 24 19 
Guidance Counselor _. 2 2 
Multiple Type Program 12 8 
Not Reported —-............. 17 11 


Total , floss 86 54 








Forty eight, or 55.8 per cent of the 
total employ either homeroom or in- 
formal counseling as major guidance 
methods. It should be noted that both 
these patterns of administering the 
guidance program require the partici- 
pation of most or all teachers. 

Table I shows also that 12, or 13.9 
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per cent of the schools employ some 
combination of the four basic types. 
Examination of the questionnaires re- 
vealed that either homeroom or in- 
formal counseling was one element in 
each of these multiple patterns. In 
other words, a total of 60, or 69.7 per 
cent of the 86 schools have guidance 
programs in which most or all teach- 
ers must participate. 

Two schools reported a guidance 
counselor and 7 indicated the use of 
guidance classes. In other words, 9, 
or 10.4 per cent of the 86 schools em- 
ploy some kind of technical or spe- 
cialized approach to the guidance 
service. 

Size of faculty and location of 
school do not appear as major vari- 
ables in relation to the types of guid- 
ance programs. In Table I, it will be 
seen that four-fifths of the schools 
employing informal counseling are 
located in cities, although most of the 
schools having guidance classes are 
rural. Otherwise, no striking varia- 
tions by reason of location appear. 

On the other hand, the schools re- 
porting homeroom and informal coun- 
seling programs are predominantly 
small, while guidance classes and 
guidance counselors are characteristic 
of the larger schools. This is not sur- 
prising, for specialization becomes 
possible and often necessary when or- 
ganization increases in size and com- 
plexity. 


An APPRAISAL OF GUIDANCE 


The study made two approaches to 
the problem of appraising the value 
of guidance to the 86 secondary 
schools. The first involved a review of 
the judgments of the informants who 
filled out the questionnaires; and the 
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second comprised an inventory of the 
specific benefits of programs now in 
operation. 

In the first approach the officials 
were requested to express a judgment 
of importance regarding the following 
12 statements, which are frequently 
made about guidance: 


1. The guidance rdéle of the teacher is not 
clear. 

. It is desirable to delegate guidance to 
the homeroom teacher. 

3. The home, child, and school relationship 
is often lacking. 

. Behavior problems have a bad effect on 
classroom instruction. 

. Participation of all teachers in guidance 
is desirable. 

. Child guidance is becoming increasingly 
important. 

. Guidance may be effected through child 
understanding and the curriculum. 

. Improvement of guidance and teacher’s 
services is important. 

. Study of child development is useful to 
teachers. 

- Schools are unable to hire specialists. 

. Guidance is improved through the ex- 
change of experiences. 

2. Available research is little used. 


Of a total of 1,028 expressed opin- 
ions, 703, or 68.2 per cent considered 
the 12 statements as representing 
very important attitudes toward guid- 
ance in the secondary school. In only 
two instances, viz, items 4 and 10, did 
fewer than half the officials score the 
statements as very important. No 
item was marked negligible or so un- 
important as to warrant no opinion. 

These judgments have important 
implications for the problem of guid- 
ance in Negro secondary schools, The 
replies suggest that the officials be- 
lieve that all-teacher participation in 
the guidance service is more impor- 
tant than the employment of guidance 


specialists. As a consequence, they 
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think teachers should be properly 
trained in guidance principles and 
methods, and the schools should be 
provided with adequate materials and 
equipment. Finally, the collective 
judgments indicate that the officials 
believe that successful guidance serv- 
ices require effective organization of 
school and community. 

The inventory of benefits of current 
guidance programs constitutes an in- 
teresting review of the general values 
of this expanding service of the sec- 
ondary school. While, perhaps, all 
the points may be applicable to each 
school, the replies represent a com- 
bination of varying emphases and dif- 
fering judgments. 

Benefits to schools and students con- 
stitute one category of values listed 
by informants. One part of the pro- 
gram most frequently listed in this 
connection is the benefits derived by 
pupils. Reduction of failures, im- 
provement of attendance, better class 
work, improved conduct and manners 
are among pupil benefits most fre- 
quently cited. 

A few respondents, however, listed 
other benefits to the school and com- 
munity which flow from their guid- 
ance programs. One pointed out that 
student responses to the program led 
to improvement of school curriculum 
which in turn benefited the pupils. 
Another stated that professional com- 
petence of teachers was improved by 
participation in the guidance pro- 
gram and to this advantage several 
added improved teacher-pupil rela- 
tions, Still a further benefit men- 


tioned was improved school-commu- 
nity relationships. 

A final aspect of the guidance pro- 
gram stressed by some informants as 
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most important is student participa- 
tion in school activities. Students 
benefit by developing traits of leader- 
ship, reliability, and a sense of respon- 
sibility. 

Willingness of teachers to secure 
further training in guidance was ob- 
served by two informants as the 
greatest value of their programs. For 
example, one wrote, 


Though the plan of procedure is‘only in 
its initial stage, the interest and willingness 
of the faculty to devote ample time to learn 
more about guidance, is to me very encour- 
aging. 

Organization, operations, and ma- 
terials were cited by many as indica- 
tive of the most desirable parts of 
their programs. Frequently men- 
tioned in this connection was the 
homeroom type of organization. Evi- 
dently, numerous variations of the 
basic homeroom pattern are employed, 
and the informants stressed one or 
another aspect as being most bene- 
ficial. It appears in some instances, 
that the homeroom teacher works in 
close co-operation with a guidance 
committee and, in a few instances, 
she seems to have the assistance of one 
teacher who devotes part-time to 
counseling. It is noteworthy that only 
one school reported homeroom teach- 
ers with special training in psychol- 
ogy; however, a number of other 
homeroom teachers have had one or 
more courses in guidance. 

A number of the schools reported 
technical operations as most desirable 
parts of their programs. Most often 
cited in this connection was record 
keeping. Records seem to be used 
principally for diagnostic purposes, 
both in evaluating the progress of 
pupils still in school and success of 
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pupils who have graduated or quit 
school. 

Another device mentioned as sat- 
isfactory is counseling with pupils. 
Counseling seems to be conducted 
both individually and in groups. The 
informants suggest that teachers with 
more experience and training appear 
to have better success with the coun- 
seling procedure. 

Only two of the schools reporting 
cited testing as the most satisfactory 
part of their programs. The state- 
ment of one of these officials is very 
significant : 


Tests are used by teachers to determine 
the interests of students. Teachers also use 
the results of tests as a basis for teaching. 


It was gratifying to note that of the 
86 schools returning the question- 
naires, counseling, record keeping, 
and testing were stressed in some in- 
stances as the most important parts of 
the guidance programs. However, the 
replies left a clear impression that in 
most instances full and effective use 
was not being made of these basic 
tools of guidance. This may point to 
a general deficiency among most of 
the school faculties in the skills and 
procedures requisite for proper use 
of these guidance instruments. 

A large number of the schools con- 
sider vocational guidance as the best 
part of their program. This doubtless 
evinces reognition of the fact that 
many pupils must go directly from 
graduation to employment. However, 
the range of guidance activities and 
services listed seems ill-calculated to 
aid greatly in making satisfactory vo- 
cational adjustments. It is perhaps 
no exaggeration to assert that if 
pupils are to receive more than a su- 


perficial introduction to vocational 
opportunities and limitations, teach- 
ers must be equipped with wider 
knowledge and greater skills of guid- 
ance. 


Some IMPORTANT GUIDANCE PROBLEMS 


Analysis of the reports from the 
86 schools shows that the problems 
of expanding guidance programs are 
concentrated in four areas, viz, (1) 
inadequately trained personnel; (2) 
inadequate facilities; (3) inadequate 
programs; and, (4) inadequate per- 
sonnel. 

Inadequately trained personnel is 
the major problem of guidance in 
these schools. A total of 1,226 teach- 
ers are employed in the 86 schools. 
Of this number, 882, or 67.0 per cent 
reported having had no guidance 
training of any amount or kind. 

Lack of training in guidance is 
severest in the faculty size brackets 
where we find the greatest number of 
schools. The schools in the extreme 
faculty size categories, viz, under 6 
teachers and over 29, constitute 18, 
or 36.7 per cent of the total. In 
these schools the proportions of 
trained and untrained teachers are 
about equal. On the other hand, 40, 
or 46.4 per cent of the 86 schools have 
faculties numbering 6 to 14 teachers. 
In these schools the untrained out- 
number the trained teachers, two to 
one. Twenty seven, or 32.3 per cent 
of the schools have faculties number- 
ing 15 to 29 members. In these schools 
there are three times as many teach- 
ers with no training as there are 
teachers who have had some guidance 
preparation. 

We realize the full effect of inade- 
quate training in guidance only when 
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we relate these data to the previously 
reported information on types of 
current programs. In other words, al- 
though two-thirds of the teachers 
covered in this study report no guid- 
ance training of any kind or amount, 
two-thirds of the schools operate guid- 
ance programs in which all teachers 
must participate. This problem is 
further accentuated by the fact that 
school officials agree in their judg- 
ments that all-teacher participation 
is one desirable objective for guidance 
programs. 

The root of this problem seems to 
be school board indifference and in- 
adequate funds. In this connection 
one informant wrote that: 

‘‘Not enough money and expert aid. 
I would like to have some person in 
my school to go away to a center and 
study present trends.’’ 

Most officials felt that their diffi- 
culties were due to inadequate profes- 
sional training of teachers in guidance 
skills and techniques. This lack tends 
to reduce the efficiency, no matter 
how sincere the interest of the teach- 
er may be. For example, one said: 


No matter how much teachers love children 
and how they feel, some current scientific 
knowledge of guidance is needed to do an 
efficient job. 


On the other hand, inadequate 
training denies the schools the serv- 
ices of leadership and coordination 
whih make for effective programs. It 
is possible also that teachers untrained 
or poorly trained in guidance are re- 
luctant or unable to co-operate effec- 
tively with the program. Further- 
more, as some informants pointed out, 
teacher efficiency is notably improved 
by some training in the techniques of 
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guidance. As pointed out in one state- 
ment, 

Although each homeroom teacher has op- 
portunity to really know each child in the 
group, experience has shown that some of 
the teachers lack techniques for using this 
as a basis for helping the child solve his 
problem. 


These facts tend to corroborate the 
conclusion that personnel shortage in 
one of its aspects amounts to inade- 
quate training of available personnel 
for the job to be done. Leadership, 
coordination, and more skilful direc- 
tion of teacher activities which guid- 
ance training could provide might 
well increase the effectivness of al- 
ready limited and burdened staffs 
without further increasing their 
burdens. 

Inadequate personnel seems to 
handicap the schools responding in 
different ways. Several attributed 
their lack of personnel to indifference 
of school boards and insufficient ap- 
propriations. One comment in this 
connection is very appropriate: 


. The average school board is slow to 
recognize that the services performed by a 
good guidance program are as important as 
teaching a subject. Our guidance personnel 
is not adequate for the best job. 


Other respondents named specific 
ways that school board indifference 
and insufficient appropriations with 
the resultant personnel shortage, 
hampered effective guidance services. 
Several stated that they considered 
the most important feature to be the 
need of full-time or part-time coun- 
selors. 

Most frequently mentioned, how- 
ever, was the sheer insufficiency of 
teaching staff to handle the guidance 
program along with the regular sub- 
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ject matter curriculum. This means 
too little time for either individual or 
group conferences with pupils and 
for discussion of pupil problems. It 
means also no time for testing, record 
keeping, and the use of records, even 
where such facilities are available. A 
further limitation resulting from in- 
adequate personnel is the impossibil- 
ity of properly organizing and coordi- 
nating the guidance program. 

Inadequate facilities and programs 
is a third problem frequently men- 
tioned. Specifically, this means inade- 
quate space for the guidance function, 
and lack of the necessary tools and 
equipment with which to operate. Of 
the 86 schools 10, or 11.6 per cent, 
indicated that these were major prob- 
lem areas in the guidance service. 

Program deficiencies were listed as 
a fourth source of problems. Included 
in this category were inadequate test- 
ing, poor record keeping, improper 
school-wide organization, and lack of 
effective coordination. In large meas- 
ure these deficiencies are a result of 
the handicaps discussed in the fore- 
going paragraphs. For with insuffi- 
cient personnel, inadequately trained 
personnel, and inadequate space and 
materials, it would be most difficult, 
if not impossible, to establish and op- 
erate an effective school guidance pro- 
gram. 

One of the difficulties resulting 
from this situation, which was re- 
ported, is a lack of realistic orienta- 
tion and sound student-teacher rela- 
tions. Confusion and uncertainty on 
the part of students is a consequence 
which some respondents noted. The 
students seeking answers to their per- 
sonal problems get lost in a maze of 
unrealistic ambitions, confused values, 
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and limited opportunities. One put 
it in these words: ‘‘Students need 
experience to aid them to correlate 
guidance training with life-like situa. 
tions.’’ 

The community was presented in a 
number of instances as a further 
limitation of the effectiveness of a 
guidance program. Some officials 
pointed to parental indifference, poor 
school-community relations, and lack 
of cooperation from community lead- 
ers. In other cases, inadequate com- 
munity resources, such as libraries 
and recreational facilities, were the 
major difficulties. For those schools 
concerned with vocational guidance, 
major difficulty was attributed to 
lack of job opportunities. Racial 
prejudice was blamed in part for this 
condition. 


SuMMARY 


We may now draw together the 
major findings from this study. In 
overwhelming majority the 86 officials 
stressed guidance as an essential func- 
tion of the Negro secondary schooi in 
the Southeastern region. This opin- 
ion was corroborated by an inventory 
of specific values accruing to pupils, 
teachers, school organization and ad- 
ministration, and to the communities 
served by the respective schools. 

However, only four out of each five 
of the schools covered reported a 
formally organized and officially 
recognized guidance program. Over 
half these programs were of the type 
requiring all or most of the teachers 
to participate. Only about one-tenth 
of the schools had guidance specialists 
or special guidance classes and serv- 
ices. 

The next problem reported was in- 
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adequately trained personnel. The 
magnitude of the problem is grasped 
by recognizing that, while two-thirds 
of the schools have all-teacher partici- 
pating programs, two-thirds of the 
teachers have had no guidance train- 


ing. 
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Effective discharge of the guidance 
responsibility was further hampered 
by inadequate equipment and facili- 
ties and limited by poor and inade- 
quate organization of the basic rela- 
tions of pupil, school, and commu- 


nity. 





The School Librarian and The Reading Process 


BENJAMIN F. SmitH 


Librarians and educators under- 
stand the importance to the student 
of mastery in reading. They know 
that lack of efficiency in reading often 
means the difference between success 
and failure in school work and in life 
as an adult citizen. For this reason 
many librarians, teachers, principals 
and superintendents are eager to 
know why adolescents have reading 
difficulties, the nature of the short- 
comings in reading and the means by 
which the student can attain com- 
petence as a reader. 

For his work as reader’s advisor or 
guide the librarian may find assist- 
ance in research studies reported by 
specialists in the field of education. 
These reports are available through 
publications in educational journals 
and books and in unpublished theses ; 
the latter may be obtained direct by 
means of inter-library loan service or 
by recourse to microphotography. 
Librarians also may find aid in text- 
books and syllabi in the broad field of 
communication and especially in its 
smaller division of reading. The ma- 
terial and facts presented in these 
sources naturally vary in content and 
in soundness. The school librarian, 
however, finding direction through a 
wide range of selected publications, 
will be able to reach a point of view 
in regard to the whole field of reading 
well suited to his individual library 
situation. 

This paper proposes to help the 
librarian attain a “bird’s eye view” 
of the environmental bases of read- 
ing disabilities of adolescents. The 
librarian reading some or all of the 


research studies mentioned in this 
section should eventually gain fa- 
cility in understanding some causes 
of reading problems for those pupils 
who have difficulties in reading. This 
paper, therefore, summarizes the 
findings of a selected group of re- 
search studies by specialists. 

Developing and maintaining a 
reading interest on the part of some 
adolescents is a Herculean task; it 
is a task and also an opportunity 
that can be accomplished, however, 
for many readers by every librarian 
who will systematically study and 
experiment in applying the findings 
of experts as suggested in this paper. 
It is also important that librarians 
undertake experimentation, and re- 
cord their findings in library guid- 
ance toward the improvement of 
reading for the adolescent. The great 
problem for specialists in communi- 
cation and librarians alike is to 
locate, interpret and evaluate the 
complex factors inherent in any read- 
ing situation. With these factors 
known, the guidance of boys and 
girls toward desirable types of 
growth through reading can be more 
effectively accomplished. 

The environment of the individual 
is considered by educators, psychol- 
ogists and specialists in many fields 
of science such as geography and 
nutrition as an extremely important 
factor of influence upon the general 
development of the individual, and, 
particularly upon his mental and 
emotional growth. For the purposes 
of this discussion, environment is 
interpreted broadly as being every- 
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thing except natural phenomena that 
affects the daily life of boys and 
girls. In this respect, we speak here 
of the socio-cultural environment of 
the adolescent. In defining the terms 
“socio-cultural environment,” Gillin 
said: “All artificial conditions, creat- 
ed by man as a part of his total cul- 
ture, constitute in combination with 
customs and traditions a set of fac- 
tors which we term sociocultural 
environment.’’! Specialists in many 
fields involved in the study of the 
individual are not in agreement about 
the nature of the influence of envi- 
ronment on intelligence; neither do 
these specialists assign the same de- 
gree of importance to the factor of 
environment in the life of the indi- 
vidual. These specialists agree that 
his home with its members, its ex- 
periences and its immediate commu- 
nity exert the first and most insistent 
influence upon the individual boy or 
girl. Breckenridge and Vincent stated 
that ‘‘parents are the child’s inherit- 
ance and his earliest and most insist- 
ent environment. .. The child gets 
his heredity from his parents. He also 
gets his earliest and most important 
environment from them. Unless his 
life is unusual, the child, upon enter- 
ing school, knows little aside from 
what his home teaches him in the way 
of emotional reactions, of standards 
of behavior, of patterns of daily living 
with all that this implies in the setting 
of attitudes toward health, work and 
life in general.’ 


1J, L. Gillin and J. P. Gillin, An Intro- 
duction to Sociology. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1942, p. 84. 

2Marion BE. Breckenridge and E. Lee Vin- 
cent, Child Development, Physical and Psy- 
chological Growth Through the School 
Years, Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 
1944, p. 150. 


The psychological preparation of 
children for contact outside of the 
home is as important as the physical 
preparation. The child usually makes 
his adjustments in accord with his 
preparation. The individual learns 
something from every situation and 
experience. The content and quality 
of his learning is governed by the 
school as well as the home. These two 
institutions share responsibility for 
the influence of environment upon the 
individual and for working together 
to improve all those influences. 

It has been reported that ‘‘entrance 
into school places the child under the 
care and influence of the school as a 
social agency for something like one- 
fifth to one-fourth of his waking time 
from the age of five to school leaving 
age. From school entrance his waking 
time in the neighborhood and among 
his peers increases from about one- 
fourth as a young child to one-half as 
an adolescent. Conversely, the home 
retains the remaining one-half of the 
waking time of the younger child and 
one-fourth of the adolescent’s. How- 
ever, the home preserves more than 
one-half to one-fourth of the influ- 
ence, since it has the child for meals 
and at bed-time, both periods well 
known as more impressionable periods 
than an equal number of other clock 
hours.’’? This situation is especially 
important when we realize that almost 
50 per cent of married youth still live 
with their parents. Bell* confirmed 
this fact in his study of ‘‘in’’ and 
‘‘out’’ of school youth in the state of 
Maryland. 


3Ibid., p. 151. 

4Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story. 
Washington: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1938, p. 18. 
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The home from which the adoles- 
cent comes determines his physical, 
social and psychological background. 
The class in society of which he is a 
part is usually predetermined by his 
family socio-economic status. This 
status is often aggravated by many 
characteristics which set minority 
groups apart; religion and political 
allegiance, and racial origins. These 
elements of his environment further 
hinder his adjustment in the school, 
community, state and nation. The im- 
portance of these factors of adjust- 
ment are not overlooked by leaders 
in education. Warner, Loeb and 
Havinghurst have shown that ‘‘our 
schools functioning in a society with 
basic inequalities, facilitate the rise 
of a few from lower to higher levels 
but continue to serve the social sys- 
tem by keeping down many people 
who try for higher places. The teach- 
er, the school administrator, the school 
board, as well as the students them- 
selves play their roles to hold people 
in their places in our social struc- 
ture.’’5 

Failing to adjust to influences un- 
favorable to development, many boys 
and girls leave school and thus sever 
the source of possible assistance to 
them from a major social institution. 
Many studies point to the fact that 
elimination from school is due in part 
to financial reasons. In 1938, Bell re- 
ported that of every 20 youth between 
the ages of 16 to 24, the following 
situation existed: 

8 Never got beyond grade eight 

5 Entered high school but did not finish 


5W. L. Warner, R. J. Havinghurst and 
M. B. Loeb, Who Shall be Educated; The 
Challenge Of Unequal Opportunity. New 
York: Harpers, 1944. 
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5 Left after high school graduation 
Received some education beyond high 
school.® 


He found further that the child of a 
professional man has far greater op- 
portunity of going beyond the eighth 
grade than the child of a man in a 
managerial position or of an unskilled 
laborer or a farm hand. Counts’ found 
that the selective character of sec- 
ondary education operates to such a 
degree that the majority of children 
who remain in school are members 
of families in the upper and middle 
classes of society. 

Bell also found among every 25 
youth leaving school the following 
reasons given for this action: 

40% or 10 left because of economic needs 

24% or 6 left because of no interest in 

school or because they were maladjusted 
in school 

16% or 4 left to earn their own money 

12% or 3 left because they considered 

their education completed upon gradua- 
tion 

8% or 2 left because of marriage, poor 

health or other reasons. 


Saunders,® Meredith,’° Hardy" and 
others have shown that economic con- 
ditions of the family affect height, 
weight and general physical develop- 
ment. 


60p. cit., p. 61. 
7George 8. Counts, Selective Character of 


American Secondary Education. (Supple- 
mentary Educational Monograhps No. 19). 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1922. 

80p. cit., p. 66. 

9B. S. Saunders, Environment and Growth. 
Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1934. 

10H. V. Meredith, ‘‘Status and Weight of 
Children of the United States with Refer- 
ence to Influence of Racial, Regional, Socio- 
economic and Secular Factors.’’ American 
J. of Diseased Child, 62:907-32, 1941. 

11M, C. Hardy, H. H. Boyle and A. L. 
Newcomb, ‘‘Physical Fitness of Children 
from Different Economic Levels in Chi- 
cago.’? Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 117:2154-2161, 1941. 
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In a study of personality develop- 
ment of Negro adolescents in the 
South Davis and Dollard}? found that 
these American boys and girls suffer 
great emotional tension and strain. 
Dollard!* has shown in another con- 
text that as a result of these frustrat- 
ing situations the individual acquires 
or exhibits aggressive tendencies. The 
children in these underpriviledged 
homes learn early in life that only the 
‘“‘bully’’ or the best fighter is capable 
of ‘‘getting around’’ and staying with 
the gang. The standards of behavior 
and the general cultural pattern differ 
radically from standards accepted by 
society, as a whole, since this group 
of youth through social pressure is 
excluded from opportunity and status. 
The Negro adolescent of the South is 
thus outside the broad stream of 
American culture; but it is important 
to note that he is developing his own 
culture, a minor part of the whole. 
The social behavior and condition of 
living of this minority group of Negro 
youth illustrates not only the lack of 
physical well-being but also the great 
need for emotional and social stabil- 
ity. 

From the foregoing background, it 
is obvious that ability to read will be 
affected by complex influences which 
make for stable personality; place of 
residence and economic status, and 
approval rank high among these fac- 
tors. Many studies confirm this hy- 
pothesis. Whipple said: ‘‘Poor home 


12Allison Davis and John Dollard, Chil- 
dren of Bondage; the Personality Develop- 
ment of Negro Youth In Urban South. 
Washington: Amer. Council on Edue., 1940. 

13John Dollard and Others, Frustration 
and Aggression. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1939. 


environment also is conducive to read- 
ing disability. The home contributes 
most, if not all, of the child’s pre- 
school training. Naturally it deter- 
mines many of his attitudes and in- 
terests. If the family is illiterate or 
uninterested in reading, the child will 
have far less stimulation to learn to 
read than in a home where much 
reading is done. Likewise, economic 
insecurity, personal relationships, and 
lack of cooperation between home and 
school may tend to retard the child’s 
progress in reading.’’!* Corroboration 
in these findings results in the work 
of Witty and Kopel. They reported: 


Reading achievement of a high order re- 
flects not only innate ability but also train- 
ing modified by opportunity and motiva- 
tion factors potently related to economic 
stability and cultural melieu. Thus the books 
and magazines available in the home have 
been found to influence children’s reading 
preferences and habits, moreover, the 
parents’ attitudes toward books are indubit- 
ably significant in fastening or impeding 
desirable growth. The models set by the 
parents and by children’s friends in lan- 
guage usage also are potent forces in lan- 
guage—reading development.15 


Monroe suggested that ‘‘ Among the 
environmental factors which influence 
reading may be mentioned foreign 
language, broken school attendance, 
illiteracy and economic position of 
parents and possible ordinal position 
of the child among the sibling of the 
family.’’!® 


14G, W. Whipple, ‘‘Causes of Retardation 
in Reading and Methods of Eliminating 
Them.’’ Peabody Journal of Education, 16: 
196, N1933. 

15Paul Witty and David Kopel, Reading 
and the Educative Process. Boston: Ginn 
and Co., 1939. p. 231. 

16Marion Monroe, Children Who Cannot 
Read. Chicago: University of Chicago, 1932. 
p. 100. 
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The insistent influence of the home 
and economic status upon reading 
ability becomes apparent in the work 
of Punke,’* Monroe and Backus!® 
and Stullken.’® These studies empha- 
size the increase in responsibility for 
the school when children with reading 
difficulties have poor home environ- 
ment. 

Miller®® studied the relation of 
reading charactistics to social indexes. 
He compared the amount and charac- 
ter of books and periodicals of resi- 
dents in two small areas in Chicago 
which included some adolescent read- 
ing. Although Miller’s study treats 
mainly the reading of adults, his find- 
ings of influence of environment upon 
the character of reading habits agree 
with and substantiate the findings of 
studies concerned wholly with adoles- 
cent readers. He compared the 
amount and character of books and 
periodicals of residents in two small 
areas in Chicago. One area, Census 
Tract 662, was a middle-class resi- 
dential district. The other an indus- 
trial community (Census Tract 666) 
was largely foreign-born or of foreign 
parentage. The community with the 
higher socio-economic status (Tract 
662), better opportunities for educa- 
tion, and higher degree of education 


17H. H. Punke, ‘‘The Home and Adoles- 
cent Reading Interests.’’ School Review, 
45:620, 1937. 

18Marion Monroe and Bertie Backus, 
Remedial Reading; A monograph in charac- 
ter education. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1937, p. 31. 

196, H. Stullken, ‘‘ Retardation in Read- 
ing and the Problem Boy in School.’’ Ele- 
mentary English Review. 14:182, My 1937. 

20R, A. Miller, ‘‘The Relation of Reading 
Characteristics to Social Indexes.’’ Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 41:738-56, My 
1936. 
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reflected a higher degree of reading 
skill and expressed a preference for 
books and periodicals classed as good 
literature. The better community not 
only out-ranked the other community 
in quality of reading, but also in 
quantity of reading, as noted in the 
tabulation below :*! 


Tract 662 Tract 666 


Magazines read per 
capita 

Fiction read —...._...... 

Non-fiction read _. 

Juveniles read __.._. 

All books read _.. 

Newspapers read 


0.689 
135 
-085 
046 
266 

1,334 


More reputable adult fiction read 
by 662; magazines of business, com- 
merce, finance, fine arts, music, art, 
theater and quality read by 662. 

Tract 666 read: 


Adventure 

Detective 

Humorous weeklies 
Movies 

Radio (Non-technical) 
Sports and outdoors 
Confession and love stories 


No librarian can hope to guide the 
reading of adolescent pupils effec- 
tively until he knows the total back- 
ground of these boys and girls. The 
cultural, the economic and the social 
backgrounds are each of equal im- 
portance. The treatment of the 
youth in the home, the care that boys 
and girls receive, the position of the 
individual in the family, the atti- 
tudes of the family toward health, 
the acceptance of the adolescent’s in- 
telligence, his appearance, his sex, 
all are factors which exert great in- 
fluence. As research has shown, these 
factors will influence the reading and 


217 bid., p. 748. 
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the reading interests of the indi- 
vidual.. Therefore, it is necessary for 
the librarian who attempts to adjust 
the reading materials to the indi- 
vidual to know, (1) the physical, so- 
cial and psychological background 


of the adolescent, (2) the reading 
ability of adolescents in general by 
mental age, and (3) the specific abili- 
ties of the specific adolescent the 
pupil with whom the librarian is 
working. 





The Social Psychology of Youth 


HERMAN G, CANADY 


INTRODUCTION 


The child at birth is neither a so- 
cial nor an unsocial creature; he 
simply responds to stimulation. Other 
people and their activities are merely 
a part of the passing parade. How- 
ever, owing to the prominent part 
played by other individuals in his 
life, his adjustment to people eventu- 
ally becomes an important feature 
of his behavior. 

If we define psychology as the 
science of the activity or behavior 
of the individual, then social psychol- 
ogy is the science of this activity or 
behavior insofar as it is the conse- 
quence of stimulation by other hu- 
man beings. Social psychology may 
be defined, then, as the study of per- 
sons in their interactions with one 
another and with reference to the 
effect of this interplay upon the in- 
dividual’s thoughts, feelings, emo- 
tions, and habits.? 

The circular character of social re- 
actions cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. Almost from birth the indi- 
vidual modifies the behavior of others 
about him, and his behavior, in turn, 
is modified by that of people and 
things in his cultural environment.” 
Out of this relationship the individual 


becomes a person—acquires his per- 


1K. Young, Social Psychology. New York, 
1944, p, 1. 

2Cultural environment includes all of 
man’s acquired power of control over nature 
and himself—his material civilization (e.g., 
tools, weapons, clothing, shelter, machines) 
as well as his non-materia) or spiritua) civili- 
zation (e.g., language, literature, art, relig- 
ion, morality, law, government). Cf., Charles 
A. Ellwood, Cultural Evaluation, New York, 


1927. 


sonality ; without it, as we shall show 
later, the individual is little more 
than an animal. This unique pattern 
of behavior or personality (as we are 
accustomed to calling it) is further 
modified and changed as the individu- 
al grows and experience is gained, and 
as he moves from one social group to 
another. 


CHILD BEHAVIOR APART FROM HUMAN 
ASSOCIATION 


One good way to orient ourselves 
with respect to the role which social 
behavior or interaction with the cul- 
tural environment plays in human de- 
velopment, would be to see the effect 
of bringing up a child without human 
association. Several authenic accounts 
of children found in such situations 
are on record,? the most famous of 
which is probably that of the Wild 
Boy of Aveyron. 

In the year 1798, three sportsmen, 
in search of game in a French forest, 
came upon a strange creature which 
upon examination proved to be a boy 
of eleven or twelve years of age. Who 
he was or where he came from could 
not be ascertained; but it was soon 
evident that he had been running wild 
for a long time, for he gave no sign 
of ever having enjoyed the society of 
human beings. He was completely 
naked and unkempt, walked on all 
fours, made unintelligible sounds, ate 


3J. M. G. Itard, The Wild Boy of 
Aveyron. (transl. by G. and M. Humphrey). 
New York, 1932; J. A. L. Singh and R. M. 
Zingg, Wolf Children and Feral Man. New 
York, 1942; Kingsley Davis, ‘‘ Extreme 
Tsolation of a Child.’’ American Journal of 
Sociology, 45:554-565, 1940. 
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like an animal, and bit those who at- 
tempted to handle him. Nevertheless 
he was seized by the men as he was 
climbing a tree to escape their pur- 
suit, and was subsequently brought 
to civilization. 

The boy seemed to be deficient in 
all forms of behavioral development, 
including sensory, motor, intellectual, 
and emotional. A French physician, 
Jean Itard, becoming interested in 
the boy, undertook to train him and, 
after five years of laborious effort, 
succeeded in teaching him many 
simple mental and motor acts and to 
prefer civilized society to the ways of 
the wild. But for the most part the 
results were a great disappointment, 
whether because he was just naturally 
a mental defective or, as is generally 
believed, because the boy’s years of 
isolation were too great a handicap 
to be overcome. 

This example illustrates the close 
dependence of human development 
upon the cultural environment in 
which one is reared and the type of 
stimulation to which he is exposed. 
It is perhaps only by contrast with 
such a drastic picture that one can 
adequately appreciate the logic of the 
Statement that ‘‘we become human 
only by active intercourse in a society 
of those who already have become hu- 
man.’’ Moreover, the distinctive fact 
about a human being is after all not 
that he is a biological organism; the 
distinctive fact is that he is a social 
being. His development is not so 
much a physical as a social develop- 
ment, The world he lives in is not so 
much a physical as a social world.4 


*Harvey W. Zorbaugh, ‘‘The Human Or- 
ganism Devoid of Human Contaect.’’ Journal 
of Educational Sociology, 3:262-274, 1930. 
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THE Socrat PsycHouoagy or YouTH 


The normal individual, from the 
moment he is born to the moment he 
dies, is objectively a part of a social 
setting. He lives in an involved world, 
subjected to a number of social pres- 
sures simultaneously. He is seldom, 
if ever, solely under the influence of 
the home apart from community influ- 
ences.” A description of all the pos- 
sible social influences operating upon 
the individual during any given 
period of his development would en- 
tail a task of Herculean proportions. 
Even more difficult would be a de- 
scription of all the social influences 
that have been operating upon him at 
various times in the past. 

Hence, a youth’s existence as a s0- 
cial being, and his social development, 
are products of a bewildering complex 
total of pressures from many social 
worlds and groups—the home, the 
school, the community, companions, 
and the adults about him. He is born 
into a family group (the home), the 
protection of which is necessary for 
his survival; and from the home he 
learns those basic habits and attitudes 
that largely determine the direction 
of his whole social development.® 
Here, many of his principal charac- 
teristics are acquired before he is 5 


5For a detailed account see W. Lloyd 
Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Secial Life 
of a Modern Community. New Haven, 1941. 
This is the first of a series of six volumes. 
The others ares: The Status System of a 
Modern Community; The Social Systems of 
American Ethnic Groups; The Social Sys- 
tem of the Modern Factory; American 
Symbol Systems; and Data Book for the 
Yankee City Series. See also, Helen and 
Robert Lynd, Middletown. New York, 1929, 


and Middletown in Transition. New York, 
1937; James West, Plainville, U.S.A., New 
York, 1945. 


6Francis J. Brown, Sociology of Child- 


hood, New York, 1939. 
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years old (some would say before he 
is two years old).* 

By this time the culture of his 
family is so firmly and deeply fixed 
in his habit patterns that he never 
completely escapes it. A youth, then, 
simply cannot be understood without 
some knowledge of his family group 
—his home. In fact, the most impor- 
tant influence upon a youth’s social 
development seems to be what might 
be called the psychological climate of 
his home.® 

Perhaps it should also be empha- 
sized that a psychologically good home 
or a highly stimulating situation can 
be set up at any economic level. It 
is true that poverty makes it harder 
to give a youth a sense of security and 
otherwise handicaps; but kindly and 
sensible parents may make an eco- 
nomically poor home an admirable 
place for youth development, whereas 
a wealthy, hard drinking father and 
an immoral mother may make a 
wretched home. 

With entrance into school around 
six years of age, a youth’s emotional 
fixation upon his home is broken up 
—a devotion of immense social value 
among younger children but of de- 
creasing utility as they grow older. 
He meets with playmates and adults 
who further mold and direct his be- 
havior, facilitating here and inhibit- 
ing there. Thus, he begins acquiring 


7See for example, M. Shirley, The First 
Two Years, Vol. 3, Minneapolis, 1933; also, 
G. W. Allport, Personality: A Psychologcial 
Interpretation, pp. 122-125. New York, 1937. 

8See K. V. Francis and E. A. Fillmore, 
‘<The Influence of Environment Upon Per- 
sonality.’’ Univ. Iowa Stud. Child Welfare, 
9 No. 2, 1934. Note also 8S. L. Pressey, 
Psychology and the New Education, pp. 104- 
113. New York, 1933; and A. Gesell and 
F. L. Ilg, Infant and Child in the Culture 
of Today, pp. 92-257. New York, 1943. 
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fundamental social skills and atti- 
tudes through democratic association 
with other children, and increasingly 
frees himself from crippling home 
control. 

Still later (early and later adoles- 
cence) at clubs, societies, parties, 
dances, movies, fraternities, church, 
work, and the like, his equipment of 
ideas, attitudes, habits, and motives is 
further profoundly influenced. He 
becomes increasingly interested in the 
opposite sex and adult activities, and 
his society gradually takes on the 
characteristics of adult groupings un- 
til the two finally merge. With the at- 
tainment of this goal, and with the 
attainment of a final ‘‘love-object’’ or 
mate, there is completed the emanici- 
pation from home begun the day the 
youth was born. He has become an 
adult, the attainment of which status, 
in terms of our society, is achieved as 
a result of a long, hard struggle. In- 
fants are born very much alike all 
over the world, but as adults they 
have become profoundly indoctrinated 
in the ways of their group, profound- 
ly modified by the total cultural pat- 
tern in which they developed. 

From this it should be apparent 
that group life enables human indi- 
viduals to survive and furnishes the 
stimuli whereby they develop into 
persons. Through groups, cultures 
are transmitted thus freeing each per- 
son from having to start anew at the 
beginning of civilization. Moreover, 
by choosing wisely the social worlds 
for our children to grow up in, we 
can to a large extent forecast their 
future. For the future of children is 
concealed not only in their inherited 
nature but also in the social pressures 
found in their homes, in their schools, 
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jn their communities, among their 
friends, and among adults. To choose 
constructive and wholesome groups, 
or companions from such groups, is 


the grand strategy of youth training.’ 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


Man, therefore, is not born made 
but is made. He comes into the world 
an organism and develops into a per- 
son; and the sort of person into 
which he develops depends to no small 
extent upon his particular cultural 
setting—his family, play-group, social 
clique, neighbors, church, and other 
institutions. 

After this survey of the social psy- 
chology of youth, you may be inclined 
to take the position that this is some- 
thing people have always known; or 
say that ‘‘this is old-stuff—why the 
recognition of the power of social 
pressures and group relationships in 


%Allison Davis, ‘‘Socialization and the 
Adolescent Personality.’’ Chapter XI in the 
Forty-Third Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, Part I, 
pp. 198-216, 1944, 
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determining the behavior of the indi- 
vidual is farily universal.’’ Strangely 
enough, however, this recognition is 
only beginning to be appreciated by 
parents, teachers, and religious and 
social workers; and just as the pres- 
ent generation of babies are being 
brought up much better than their 
grandparents, as far as diet, hygiene, 
and health are concerned, so, too, we 
may reasonably expect future genera- 
tions of underpriviledged or low- 
status people to be better motivated 
to learn middle- and upper-class atti- 
tudes and habits with regard to clean- 
liness, health, property, money, edu- 
cation and use of leisure time. When 
low-status people become more like 
middle- and upper-class people, they 
can compete on more nearly equal 
terms for the good things America 
has to offer.!® 


10For a detailed discussion of socio-psy- 
chological factors in this form of accultura- 
tion see Allison Davis, ibid., and Allison 
Davis and John Dollard, Children of Bond- 
age. Washington, 1940, See also W. Lloyd 
Warner, et.al., Who Shall be Educated. New 
York, 1944, 





Juvenile Delinquency in Buffalo and its Prevention* 


A. A. ABRAHAM 


This study had its beginning in 
1934 with a survey on juvenile delin- 
quency, a problem which has been 
perplexing parents, welfare and re- 
ligious workers for years. In spite of 
enormous costs, the most important 
aspect of the problem is its manifes- 
tations inasmuch as delinquent-mind- 
edness is often thought to be the prod- 
uct of one’s environment. Since a 
clinical study of the individual de- 
linquent was not possible, this study 
is concerned with the relative degree 
of change, if any, among the given 
factors in general and juvenile delin- 
quency in particular as tracted in 
1934; what is being done about the 
problem wherever it is revealed ; what 
is being done to prevent the problem 
and what more can be done in the 
light of present machinery. 

It is to be noted tuat reference is 
made to Tract 14 only because it is 
the center of the slum area and rates 
highest in all unfavorable factors. 
But all of these factors exist to almost 
the same degree in peripheral tracts 
with constituency of other racial and 
ethnic groups. And although delin- 
quents are found in each residential 
tract, the rate is highest where the un- 
favorable social factors are most con- 
centrated. In spite of the milieu in 
which they find themselves, the trend 
among colored children is noteworthy 
and itself warrants investigation. 


*I wish to express my deep appreciation 
for the cooperation of various staff members 
of the Council of Social Agencies, Buffalo 
Foundation, and Children’s Court in making 
available to me the records of their respee- 
tive agencies, also the conferences they so 
generously granted me. 


Tue SIZE OF THE PROBLEM 


By 1934 juvenile delinquency had 
forged its way to first place in com- 
munity problems in Buffalo. Many 
recognized the gravity of this prob- 
lem and the need to come to grips 
with it. As the initial step in this 
planning, the Buffalo Foundation un- 
dertook a study! of six selected unfa- 
vorable factors? in the lives of juve- 
niles, giving emphasis to delinquency. 
When the city’s seventy-two census 
tracts had been ranked in accordance 
with the degree of occurrence of these 
six factors, it was found that a defi- 
nitely bounded and contiguous area 
was the focal point for the highest av- 
erage occurrence of all the factors. In 
general these tracts are comprised of 
railroad and industrial properties 
providing the main residential sec- 
tions for Negroes, Italians, Poles and 
some whites. 


Of the ten tracts making up the 
above area, Tract 14, more or less the 
geographical center, was also the focal 
point of the occurrence of the six 
unfavorable factors—ranking first in 
three factors, second in two and third 
in one. Although these factors were 
not all inclusive, they did point up 
the ranking ‘‘sore spot’’ in the city 
and marked it out for concentrated 


1**Ranking of Buffalo Census Traets for 
Average Occurrence of Six Unfavorable 
Factors During the Four Years 1930-1933’’ 
(Bureau of Studies and Social Statistics), 
p. 2. (Unpublished). 

2The factors: (1) juvenile delinquency, 
(2) arrests of juveniles 16-20 years of age, 
(3) infant mortality, (4) deaths from all 
forms of tuberculosis, (5) deaths from all 
causes, (6) out-of-wedlock births. 
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treatment and preventive measures to 
combat juvenile delinquency. 

In spite of these findings though, 
little was done to alleviate the prob- 
lem. Meanwhile, delinquency rates 
continued to mount. But as war-gen- 
erated social conditions multiplied 
and youth appeared more and more 
victimized, again juvenile delinquency 
became of paramount concern to so- 
cial agencies, police, church leaders 
and other welfare workers, especially 
since it is generally thought that court 
figures are not a true index to the 
amount of asocial behavior in a com- 
munity. Therefore, the Research De- 
partment of the Council of Social 
Agencies, in cooperation with the Buf- 
falo Foundation, is currently engaged 
in a second series of studies of the in- 
cidence of certain unfavorable factors 
in the city. Through these studies it 
is hoped to be able to isolate the caus- 
al factors of juvenile delinquency, 
thus making them more accessible to 
treatment and prevention. 

As in the first, the assumption of 
this series is that delinquent-minded- 
ness is chiefly a product of the indi- 
vidual’s surroundings. This series, 
however, does not include a follow-up 
to the out-of-wedlock birth study.® 
The trend rates in delinquency are 
based on the yearly average num- 
ber of delinquency cases handled 
by Children’s Court during the pe- 
riods 1930-33 and 1942-45 per one 
thousand population aged 10 to 15 
inclusive as determined from the 
1930 and 1940 census publications. 
Arrest rates for 1942-45 are based on 
the actual count of the number of 
Buffalo’s youth 16-20 years of age in- 


3Recent New York state legislation no 
longer makes such data available. 
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elusive who were arrested by the 
Buffalo Police Department as deter- 
mined from the 1940 census. Mean- 
while some mention is made of vandal- 
ism as a form of delinquent behavior 
which does not show in figures from 
either Children’s Court or the Youth 
Bureau of the Police Department. 

There was a slight decrease in trend 
rates in all but one of the ten tracts 
which ranked highest a decade ago, 
that tract being one with a very small 
child population. Five of the tracts, 
however, falling within the first ten 
group a decade ago are still found in 
this group while the others are in the 
second ten group. By 1945 the trend 
showed that rising rates tended to- 
ward the outskirts of the city and 
away from the downtown areas. The 
trend also moves in the opposite direc- 
tion from the outlying industrial and 
railroad properties. 

It was found that delinquents tend 
to reside along the main and commer- 
cial streets and in those areas contigu- 
ous to railroad and industrial proper- 
ties. Then too, spotting shows that 
delinquents tend to cluster even with- 
in such a relatively small area as a 
census tract. For example, in the 
three tracts which showed the greatest 
density of cases, there are areas cover- 
ing several city blocks where no de- 
linquents were found. 

During the ten-year period arrest 
rates for the city dropped from 42.5 
to 17.4 per cent per one thousand. 
Four tracts of the first ten arrest- 
rates group a decade ago are still 
found in the top ten. Tract 14 is 
yet in first place, with a slight de- 
crease in two tracts and an increase 
in the fourth. The trend for arrests 
is quite similar to that for trend rates, 
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based on the cases handled by Chil- 
dren’s Court so far as following main 
and commercial streets, clustering, 
ete., are concerned. Compared with 
such ranking ten years ago, sharpest 
increases were in the South Buffalo 
and Riverside tracts—heavy industry 
areas. 


For comparative purposes a five- 
year pre-war average, 1938-42 was 
employed. It is not likely that the 
effect of war years had begun to show 
itself in family problems to any 
marked degree by 1942. During this 
time the number of delinquency cases 
reported to the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau as disposed of by the 
Erie County Children’s Court aver- 
aged 677 a year. Cases petitioned be- 
fore the Court reached their peak in 
1943 with 799, showing the full im- 
pact of war on family life and unpre- 
paredness of community agencies to 
provide and supplement home care 
and supervision when fathers went 
into service and mothers went out to 
seek employment. The decline in the 
rate of petitions from 1943 was 
marked, and in 1946 was slightly be- 
low the average of 677. The rate of 
decrease is comparable for boys and 
girls, the latter being the same as it 
was for the five-year average. Another 
index to the absence of parental influ- 
ence in the home, however, is that 
petitions for girls did not reach their 
peak until 1944, while that for boys 
was reached as early as 1941. The de- 
crease in delinquency cases petitioned 
before the Court corresponds to the 
smaller number of casces handled by 
the Youth Bureau for the same 
period. 


As for neglect cases petitioned be- 
fore Children’s Court, the same five- 
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year pre-war period was employed for 
comparative purposes. There was a 
steady increase in cases from 1940 
until they reached an all-time high of 
295 in 1945. Unlike delinquency, 
petitions for boys and girls reached 
their respective peaks in the same 
year, 1945, a total increase of 123 per 
cent over the pre-war average. Also 
unlike delinquency, neglect cases for 
girls were considerably above the pre- 
war average at the end of 1946. 

Since a large percentage of these 
eases for boys and girls, white and 
colored, came to the attention of 
Court officials after office hours, it 
would suggest the absence of either 
or both of the parents from the home 
at night. Of course, many of the 
eases reported during the day were 
due to lack of adequate nursery 
and day-care centers to provide sub- 
stitute home-care for small children 
while mothers were at work. The 
64 per cent increase in neglect cases 
for 1946 over the five-year average is 
far less favorable than the decrease 
in delinquency cases petitioned before 
the Court which was slightly less for 
the same period. 

Most of the youthful offenders who 
reach Court are boys but the number 
of girls has increased at a phenome- 
nal rate and almost doubled itself 
during the war years. Presently the 
number of girls is decreasing at the 
same rapid rate since reaching its 
peak in 1944 as compared with boys 
for the same period. Even though 
some of the children are only seven 
years of age, the typical child is four- 
teen, has reached the eighth grade; 
has a median I.Q. of 90-109, but some 
have an I.Q. below 70 (feeble-minded ) 
while others are gifted (140 and 
over). 
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It is estimated that about 30 per 
cent of these children recidivate, ex- 
eluding those who repeat in other 
courts. Then, too, the Youth Bureau 
may screen and return the offender 
to his parents several times without 
bringing him to the Court, depending 
on the type of home from which he 
comes. Many of them come from com- 
munities where one ethnic group is 
dominant in the population. Also they 
come from other communities where 
several ethnic groups are more or less 
equally divided. For example, in 
Tract 32 where there is a concentra- 
tion of Germans, Italians, Canadians 
and a limited number of Negroes, 
when delinquent acts are committed 
in ‘‘gangs’’ they may represent any 
combination of these groups. 

In about nine out of ten cases the 
delinquent is white, and about six out 
of ten cases he is living at home with 
both parents. The chances are three 
to one that his parents are native 
born and only a negligible number of 
delinquents are foreign born. Until 
the religious classification was discon- 
tinued in 1943, the highest percentage 
of delinquents came from Catholic 
homes. The seriousness of charges 
ranges from truancy and ungovern- 
able to sex offenses and car theft. 
Most of them are placed on probation 
or discharged with a warning; while 
in some, restitution is ordered. In the 
ease of adults who come before the 
Court for neglect the majority are 
ordered to contribute to the mainte- 
nance of family. 

Although some of the increase in 
delinquency rates may be imputed to 
the effect of war on the behavior of 
parents and youngsters, in relation 
to population these experiences are 
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not as culpable as many would believe. 
The most reliable estimates on popu- 
lation changes in the city since the 
1940 Federal Census were made as re- 
cently as October, 1946, by the Buf- 
falo Foundation. During this time 
there was only a 6.7 per cent increase* 
in the total population within the city, 
in-migration being offset by out-mi- 
gration. 

Delinquency cases petitioned before 
the Court increased 5.8 per cent over 
the pre-war average ; however, neglect 
cases increased 85 per cent. White 
children accounted for all the war- 
time increase in Court cases which 
was about 40 per cent over the pre- 
war average. The rate for colored 
children decreased® about 30 per cent; 
however, the rate per one thousand 
was still higher than that for white 
children, but it is declining faster 
even though the number of cases rose 
sharply during 1946.° 


4Greatest changes were in industrial sub- 
urban towns. 

5Police arrest and court disposition prac- 
tices among colored children have changed 
considerably since 1922, but in many cases 
the results are the same as they were then 
when Charles S. Johnson found that only 
four had passed through the Court. Said he: 
‘*These figures do not indicate a serious ju- 
venile delinquency problem, but the figures 
merely reflect the system which fails to 
reach the Negro community’’: ‘‘The Negro 
in Buffalo,’’ A Social Survey of the Negro 
Population in Buffalo, New York: National 
Urban League, 1922, p. 122. (Manuseript.) 
However, it must be kept in mind that due 
to highly selective labor recruiting practices 
the child population of Buffalo was only 
slightly over one thousand for those below 
twenty years of age in 1922. 

6This apparent improvement in conduct 
on the part of colored parents and children 
constitutes a complex involving such reasons 
as: (1) better wages enabling families to 
move into more desirable neighborhoods; 
(2) the growing tendency on the part of 
public and private welfare agencies in the 
city to accept colored applicants for serv- 
ices on a basis of equity; (3) a growing 
realization of the fact that good police prae- 
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There is, however, an unusual 
amount of anti-social behavior in the 
city for which no arrests are made. 
These asocial acts take the form of 
malicious vandalism and to a greater 
extent may be ascribed to the dy- 
namies of war with its emphasis on 
brute force, fostering a reckless atti- 
tude toward property. This problem 
has reached such proportions that it 
ean no longer be considered as mani- 
festations of youthful exuberance. 


To mention only two aspects of the 
problem: Street light breakage runs 
into several thousand a year. It is 
interesting to note that the trend for 
this problem runs in just the opposite 
direction to that of delinquency. That 
is, the areas near the outskirts show 
the highest breakage percentage, 
while the older downtown section, 
usually considered a delinquency area, 
shows relatively low rates. Then, the 
destruction of physical property in 
the civic auditorium during amateur 
hockey games runs into large sums 
yearly. This vandalism takes the form 
of smashing office machines, slitting 
leather upholstered seats, removing 
of nuts and bolts from others, ete. 
Most of these children come from the 
putative better homes in Buffalo. 


Some Famity AND COMMUNITY 
CHARACTERISTICS 


In order to explore the assumption 
that delinquent-mindedness is found 
in the environment, which may or not 
stimulate, arrest or modify the devel- 
opment of the organism, several unfa- 





tices do not necessarily depend upon the 
volume of arrests made; (4) clarification 
of their own unresolved conflicts about what 
racial and ethnic groups commit crime on 
the part of the police. 


vorable factors studies made by the 
Council and Foundation in recent 
years were examined. Composites of 
social indices show that these areas 
have a record of early and prolonged 
unemployment with lowest per capita 
income, although other tracts rate 
lower in median years of school com- 
pleted.? While a large proportion of 
the women are in the labor’ forces, 
there is only one small day nursery to 
eare for children of mothers out of the 
home. An unusually large number of 
beer and liquor stores are located 
here. These areas rank lowest in a so- 
cial favorability rating with reference 
to character building organizations 
for children, except  store-front 
churches of which there are many. 
Although inadequate, school play- 
grounds provide most of the space for 
outside recreation. 

Among Negroes, the average yearly 


arrest rates per 1,000 population for 
all causes have been more than twice 
that of any other group. And although 


7The inability of Negroes to procure and 
hold good jobs cannot be ascribed altogether 
to discriminatory practices in employment. 
It is related to the bold inadequacies of the 
educational system of the South, most of 
them having recently come to the city from 
Southern rural areas. Buffalo is one of the 
largest industrial centers in the country, 
and they simply do not have the versatility 
and technical know-how for mechanical pur- 
suits in many cases. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt throws some light 
on the gravity of the problem of ade- 
quate education for Negroes. After at- 
tending a meeting of the Howard Uni- 
versity Board of Trustees, in an effort to 
encourage more generous appropriations 
for the institution, she had this to say: 
‘¢Their faculties were given high rating and 
their students were found to be quite 
earnest, but the physical plant was so poor 
that full accrediting must wait until that is 
remedied.’’ Buffalo Courier-Express, April 
11, 1947. The focus of the statement was 
the School of Engineering, which has a 
better rating than that of any other in- 
stitution for colored youth. 
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the number of arrests among Italians 
js much greater, their policing costs 
are far less than that for Negroes.® 
Tract 14 is first in registrants at the 
city hospital for bed and home, 
dental, tuberculosis and communi- 
cable disease cases. A large proportion 
of these families is known to public 
and private social agencies. Public 
schools therein rank highest in their 
needs for special educational facilities 
and better trained teachers. The city 
sanitary inspector describes this area 
as ‘‘the slums with the worst condi- 
tions in the city.’’ There is one theater 


8They are arrested more often and fre- 
quently receive longer sentences since they 
are not politically well known. Then too, 
most police have few if any scruples about 
arresting Negroes, and many feel they are 
doing the victim a favor by jailing him. 
The following is a typical example of the 
attitude of police and court officials general- 
ly regarding Negroes: On July 25, the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania gave Frank 
Harris, Philadelphia Negro, a ‘‘new suit 
and a $5 bill and freed him from prison 
where he served 21 years for a slaying he 
did not commit. . . The State Parole Board, 
which held up release until assured Harris 
had a job and a home, said in a statement 
the Negro was done ‘no great injury.’ ’’ 
Buffalo Courier-Express, July 25, 1947. 


Negroes are not quite so well informed 
about their rights as citizens, and the limita- 
tions of the police in arresting them. For 
instance: On June 2, Justice V. A. Griffin 
of the Mississippi Supreme Court said, ‘‘the 
record did not maintain a contention that 
the sheriff was justified in concluding that 
the Negroes, ‘because they ran, were guilty 
participants in the felony of the night be- 
fore,’ and that shooting at them was a neces- 
Sary means to accomplishing the arrests.’’ 
Therefore, L. T. Hubbard, who had been 
sentenced to serve ten years was set free 
when ‘‘the Supreme Court again held that 
the sheriff had no right to arrest or shoot 
at Negroes fleeing the home of Albert Craft, 
Negro, in the Sullivan’s Hollow area of 
Smith County. The court held that the 
‘victim’ had a right to respond ‘with a 
foree of like degree or character.’ ’’ Buffalo 
Courier-Express, June 3, 1947. Hubbard 
retaliated by shooting at the sheriff’s posse 
when they fired at him without good legal 
cause. 
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specializing in gangster, wildwest and 
erotic shows. When sufficiently sug- 
gestive, they are advertised by color 
handbills thrown on front porches as 
far away as Tract 32. 

For the most part houses are of the 
multi-family type. Since there are so 
many coldwater flats, there is a pub- 
lie bath-house located in this area, 
which has little utility most of the 
year due to the severity of the weath- 
er. In many cases rent is higher than 
that for houses of the same size in the 
ten best residential tracts in the city. 
Population density® is more than 
seventy-one persons per acre com- 
pared with the city average of thirty. 
The Negro population has increased 
two and a half times since 1930 but 
the boundaries of the area in which 
they may live have remained un- 
changed, except for a few who are 
able and move to better homes in 
Tract 32 on the North side of the city. 
Just six per cent of the homes are 
owner occupied. A low-cost housing 
project, however, has given this 
neighborhood a slightly better show- 
ing in recent years. 


9Tn spite of the effect of overcrowding on 
the psychosexual development and health of 
adults as well as children, this emergent 
need is not likely to be met at any time soon 
as pointed out in the pamphlet ‘‘Race Fear 
and Housing,’’ W. J. Evans, Executive Sec- 
retary, Memorial Center and Urban League, 
Ine., Buffalo, N. Y., 1946. This is a vivid 
description of how thoroughly trapped by 
local customs and attitudes are these people 
in this blighted area. The crux of the prob- 
lem was typified by the Councilman-at-large 
who stated: ‘‘We want it known that we are 
against a housing project in South Buffalo. 
The people. . . are not against colored folk, 
but they are solidly against a housing 
project’’ for colored folk. P. 23 (From the 
minutes of the meeting of the Common 
Couneil of Buffalo, August 27, 1941). Jews, 
Italians, Poles and other identifiable minori- 
ties are also victims of these customs but 
with less effect. 
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PREVENTION 

Fundamentally, prevention of de- 
linquency means eliminating its 
causes. Thus, less attention must be 
paid to the individual while emphasis 
should be placed on the cultural and 
social factors which foster asocial be- 
havior. Children have always got into 
trouble but never before as today. 
The impact of the scientific and indus- 
trail era plus the war has had disinte- 
grating effects on the economic and 
moral structure of family life, un- 
paralleled by changes in social serv- 
ice and character building organiza- 
tions to offset this disintegration. 
Since this effect is so widespread it 
no longer can be coped with by indi- 
vidual action but necessitates intelli- 
gently organized group action. 

When an effective program of 
home and community service for 
all is carried on, delinquency is an 
inconsistency. Such a program 
would entail: (1) the elimination of 
unfavorable social conditions in the 
home and community; (2) protection 
of the individual from conditions 
which foster disturbances that lead to 
dissocial behavior; (3) more purpose- 
ful treatment of early stages of de- 
linquency. 

No doubt the most effective feature 
of the program for prevention of de- 
linquency in Buffalo is that carried 
on by the Youth Bureau. The primary 
function of the Bureau is to keep 
children from starting out on a crimi- 
nal career, eventually saving the tax- 
payer the costs of criminal procedure. 
The personnel are especially quali- 
fied for their task. They attempt to 
prevent delinquency by eliminating 
and controlling conditions which lead 


to it. To this end, they inspect motion 
picture houses, dance halls, pool 
rooms, bowling alleys, bus and rail- 
road terminals to apprehend run- 
aways from home and _ absconders 
from institutions, etc. Inspection of 
such ‘‘plague’’ spots in the neighbor- 
hoods under observation, however, is 
neglected. 

Since its inception in 1938, the 
Bureau has handled an average of 
2,700 cases a year, reaching its peak 
in 1948 when there were 3,509. The 
rate of decrease exceeds that of de- 
linquency. The large number of cases 
handled by the Bureau is due mainly 
to the trivial reasons for which kids 
are reported—snowballing, playing on 
lawns, retaliative measures in family 
feuds in the community, etc. But there 
are many serious cases which require 
petitioning to the Court. 

The release rate is high since they 
are sO young (seven in some cases). 
About 20 per cent are petitioned to 
Court; 2.5 per cent are referred tc 
appropriate youth serving agencies t 
give the needed service; about 77 per 
cent are released to parents. Children 
may be returned to the home several 
times without being petitioned to the 
Court, depending upon the quality of 
home life. This is determined by 
visits and interviews with parents. If 
neither the home nor social agencies 
can meet the child’s needs, he may 
be petitioned to the Court to be in- 
stitutionalized. However, this is a 
last resort. These children come from 
all kinds of homes—rich and poor, lit- 
erate and illiterate, small and large, 
professional and laboring. 

To span the gap left by the Bureau 
is the program of youth organizations 
whose purpose is to develop sound 
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character and good citizenship habits 
in children. These organizations have 
personnel who are supposed to know 
about boys and girls, their needs and 
unconscious yearnings. They spend 
large sums yearly on various types of 
recreation designed to channelize 
youthful energies into more construc- 
tive activities. For example, on Hal- 
loween night when vandalism reaches 
its peak throughout the city, the 
Neighborhood Recreation Councils 
sponsors outdoor entertainment in 
public parks or anywhere else large 
groups of children can gather. 

If the problem of emotional dis- 
turbance is situational, the child is 
referred to a youth or family serving 
agency for treatment. When deep 
seated, however, he is referred to a 
psychiatric clinic. These services at 
least allay some of the tensions which 
manifest themselves in delinquent be- 
havior. 

Also, there is a program to tone up 
community consciousness that blight- 
ed areas may become more articulate. 
For instance, since the sanitary de- 
partment is too busy to render ade- 
quate service to slum areas, the Neigh- 
borhood Planning Councils is trying 
to organize the families for large-scale 
cleanup and beautification programs, 
with the hope that they may make 
their neighborhoods the best possible 
places to spend their leisure hours 
and that they may help children to 
acquire patterns of orderliness in 
their attitudes and behavior. 


TREATMENT 
iven though prevention is the best 
treatment for delinquent-mindedness, 


some consideration must be given to 
this program since much of this be- 
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havior does not manifest itself until 
serious acts are committed. So it is 
at least important in curbing recidi- 
vism, which involves various forms of 
machinery and many technical skills 
in law enforcement, court procedure, 
social case work, medical, psychiatric 
and institutional services, ete. 

The Detention Department of the 
Court provides custodial care for 
juveniles while awaiting disposition. 
Three of the eight homes serve as Re- 
ceiving Homes—one for white girls, 
one for white boys and one’® for 
colored children. During the waiting 
period, they receive such examina- 
tions as: (1) medical and dental to 
determine physical abilities, and dis- 
abilities which are generally common ; 
(2) psychological and psychiatric for 
personality inventory, intelligence 
and aptitude, social balance. The 
latter function is diagnostic and seeks 
to deal with those emotional problems 
which cause the conflict, emphasizing 
the placing of those with abnormal 
behavior problems in institutions espe- 
cially fitted to meet their needs. be 
havior problems in this group run the 
gamut from truancy to pre-psychotic. 

The agencies which furnish these 
services are staffed by experienced 
physicians, psychologists, psychia- 
trists, social workers and sociologits, 
and are established as an auxiliary to 
the Court. Their recommendations 
during disposition are highly valued 
and respected since judges recognized 


10This arrangement creates an especially 
difficult problem, particularly so when boys 
and girls are brought in over the weekend. 
A Court official said white and colored 
children are separated ‘‘because colored 
children would not be happy with white 
children.’’ A worker thinks it ‘‘unfits col- 
ored children for living with their own 
group and they can’t live with whites when 
diseharged.’’ 
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the fact that these ‘‘behavior ex 
perts’’ are better qualified than they 
to evaluate and interpret the inter- 
play of physiological, sociological and 
psychological factors in the lives of 
children. 

Once the Court and auxiliary de- 
cide what to do with the child, their 
follow-up program to help him avoid 
repeating goes into action. To this 
end, there are periodic planning and 
evaluating conferences between Court 
and auxiliary personnel and social 
workers of the agency to which the 
child is released for training and su- 
pervision. 

Finally, it is very unfortunate that 
in most eases the Court does not get 
the neglected or delinquent child until 
the behavior patterns are well set. 
Yet, one must recognize the difficulty 
involved for any type of agency, 
school or church in entering a home 


to render any kind of voluntary serv- 
ice before the child is picked up when 
there are not sufficient insight and in. 
terest in the family. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Even though delinquency is not a 
new problem in Buffalo, it has not 
warranted much attention until re- 
cently. Apparently the usual treat- 
ment has been to try to contain it 
within certain defined areas. In the 
most difficult way officials have learned 
that the movements and processes of 
social forces make it impossible to con- 
tain delinquency and that the spread 
of slum areas respects no boundaries. 
The result of some of these changes 
may be seen in the trend of delin- 
quency away from the old slum area 
which was formerly noted for high 
rates of delinquency and crime. 
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Any effort to account for the pres. 
ence of delinquency in Buffalo must 
take into consideration the attitudes 
expressed in the footnotes of this arti- 
cles. For example, it is hardly likely 
that the diminution of rates among 
colored children is unrelated to the 
attitudes expressed by court officials 
and workers. It is reasonable to as- 
sume that since they create such a 
‘‘problem’’ while in detention, many 
times unapproved adjustive behavior 
on the part of the colored juveniles is 
simply ignored by the police. The 
Youth Bureau of the Buffalo Police 
Department has one of the finest pro- 
grams in the country for the preven- 
tion of delinquency, but it does not 
apply to neighborhoods populated by 
certain racial and social groups for 
the most part. No doubt these attit- 
tudes will also account for the fact 
that only delinquency is common to 
certain areas while so-called vandal- 
ism is the manifestation of adjustive 
behavior in better organized neigh- 
borhoods. 

These statements can easily be 
squared with the fact that there was 
only a slight decrease in trend rates 
in all but one of the ten tracts which 
ranked highest a decade ago. Mean- 
while, five of the tracts falling with- 
in the first ten group a decade ago are 
still found in this group, the other 
five being in the second ten group. 
Four tracts of the first ten arrest rates 
group a decade ago are still in the top 
ten group, the other six being in the 
second ten group. Therefore, delin- 
quency rates in these tracts have re- 
mained high through the years. Al- 
though there have been some changes 
with respect to rates in some tracts, 
for the most part the problem of de- 
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linquency has been confined to fixed 
resident tracts. 

Even though delinquency may not 
be prevented altogether, it can be con- 
trolled to a greater degree in Buffalo. 
Such an attack, however, must be well 
organized and coordinated. Inasmuch 
as there are no single causal factors, 
this-attack must be carried out by all 
community welfare agencies. This 
implies that regardless to the social, 
economic, nationality or racial lines 
of its constituency every area in Buf- 
falo must be included in plans for the 
progressive development of the city. 
Such plans would not tolerate slum 
areas which serve as sources of social 
infection in the community. Neither 
would they tolerate discriminatory 
practices toward minority groups in 
relation to full participation in pre- 
ventative programs nor in the enforce- 
ment of administrative laws already 
established for their protection. 


There are appalling social condi- 


tions in some parts of Buffalo. Sig- 
nificantly they are historical to these 
areas of the city. In the light of these 
conditions, one might be justified in 
concluding that Buffalo deserves all 
the delinquency it has. Too many chil- 
dren are thoroughly insulated from 
constructive forces while left widely 
exposed to destructive forces. The 
situations which eall forth delinquent 
attitudes must be removed to mini- 
mize initial delinquency. also repeat- 
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ing when the Court returns children 
to their homes. 

But there are hopeful indications. 
The activities of the numerous pri- 
vate welfare and character building 
agencies would suggest an awakening 
and desire to eliminate delinquent fac- 
tors presumed to be environmental. 
Their programs indicate a variety of 
approaches which are sensitive to 
change in relation to needs. 

However, there must be more 
aroused public interest to the end of 
fostering programs and projects that 
are beyond the scope and ability of in- 
dividuals and private agencies. This 
is especially true of housing, recrea- 
tional facilities, community sanitation 
and health needs. The latter might 
include a program for mental hygiene 
and child guidance centers for par- 
ents where they may develop insights 
and understanding of the meaning of 
adjustive behavior on the part of chil- 
dren. Adequate police inspection and 
supervision of places of commercial 
recreation in these tracts would serve 
as a much needed control and preven- 
tion of delinquency. 

Finally, a clinical study to deter- 
mine the delinquogenic factors pres- 
ent in children in these neighborhoods 
would be a waste of time and money. 
It might even be considered an effort 
to delay and evade coming to grips 
with the social factors which stand 
out in such bold relief. 





The Role of Higher Education in Transmitting 
Democratic Ideals Into Behavior Patterns 


Virerw A. Curr 


The subject of this paper grew out 
of the writer’s participation in a re- 
cent panel discussion of the College 
Section of the 66th Annual Conven- 
tion of the North Carolina Teachers 
Association. This panel devoted at- 
tention to the problem of making 
higher education for Negroes more 
democratic. At that time he insisted 
that there was a need for a more 
articulate definition of democracy and 
democratic education.! The following 
is presented as an attempt in that 
direction. 

The purpose of this paper is to 
focus attention upon the role of insti- 
tutions of higher education for Ne- 
groes in shaping ideals and disposi- 
tions of personality which are com- 
mensurate with a democracy. Further, 
it aims to show by inference and im- 
plication the need for a reconsidera- 
tion, and in some cases, a reinterpre- 
tation of the purposes which are to 
be achieved by colleges and universi- 
ties. Also, ideals which seem to be 
consistent with the emerging concept 
of democracy are presented. 

In a broad sense all social institu- 
tions are educational and operate in 
the formation of ideals, dispositions 
and attitudes. This is particularly 
true of the school. When the purposes 
of the typical American school are 
considered broadly, without the quali- 
fications required for accurate and 


1For a report of this panel discussion see: 
C. A. Chick, Sr., ‘‘ Activities of the College 
Section.’’ North Carolina Teachers Record, 
17:2, No. 3, My 1947. 


meticulous statement, they are found 
to be as follows: (1) to transmit 
bodies of information and skills which 
are a part of our cultural heritage; 
(2) to give guidance in moral train- 
ing by helping the individual to ae- 
quire habits of conduct and social 
ideals which conform with a way of 
social living. Our institutions of 
higher education have not achieved 
the latter purpose to the extent that 
they have achieved the former. For 
example, there is abundant evidence 
which indicates that graduates have 
acquired facts, knowledge, and skills. 
However, a review of a large number 
of bulletins of Negro institutions fails 
to reveal that there is much concern 
for the teaching of social ideals which 
may improve social living. 
Democracy AND Democratic IDEALS 
For the sake of clarity in the dis- 
cussion which follows, it is well to 
consider briefly the meaning of democ- 
racy. Many of us who live in America 
today are cognizant of the fact that 
the term ‘‘democracy’’ has different 
meanings for different groups. For 
some it is a form of political govern- 
ment—a form of government where 
there are free elections, free schools, 
and freedom of worship. For others 
it means maintaining the status quo 
in our institutions, mores, and cus- 
toms; it means maintaining conditions 
much as they are even though there 
are at present flagrant examples of 
discrimination, injustice and bigotry. 
This latter group often opposes social 
and economic change on the basis that 
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such change would affect the present 
American way of life, which they re- 
gard as being democratic. There are 
also those in our society who feel that 
democracy is an ideal which is ab- 
stract and can never be achieved. 
They hold, however, that we should 
strive to achieve the goal. 

As used in this paper, democracy 
refers to a way of social living where 
individuals are free to share in creat- 
ing and achieveing goals of common 
concern; it is a way of life where in- 
dividuals cooperate in the application 
of intelligence in resolving conflicts 
and in promoting common interests. 
Implied in this definition are ideals 
which lie within the domain of human 
relationships and which can _ be 
achieved. 

The first of these ideals is freedom 
—freedom of individuals and of 
groups to share in creating and 
achieving goals of common concern. 
An acceptance of this principle places 
upon individuals the responsibility to 
formulate as well as to achieve goals, 
patterns and standards of conduct. 
Intelligence must function in this 
process and sight cannot be lost of the 
relationship of a goal or standard to 
the common welfare of all concerned. 
Social standards in a democracy, then, 
are thought of as being creations of 
man and are for the sole purpose of 
furthering the common purposes of 
the social group. 


This departure, however, regarding 
the source and nature of ideals and 
morality, differs from the traditional 


point of view. The influences of 
Roman moralists, of Grotius and his 
followers, and the ideals of Christen- 
dom have advocated moral laws of 
universal validity. Our first objec- 
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tion to these traditional points of 
view is that the ideals which are 
recommended remain rigid and fixed 
and do not change as the social order 
changes. Another source of objection 
stems from the fact that there is no 
official authority through which the 
‘*right’’ ideals become known to us. 
There is indeed much confusion on 
this point. Some assume that the 
‘‘Hundred Best Books’’ and the 
classics contain universal truths and 
ideals. Others maintain that the 
source of ideals is in transcendental 
reality, while still others depend upon 
a mysterious type of inner develop- 
ment which is supposed to result from 
the study of certain classical works.” 
Bode offers this: challenge to those 
who would have us believe that the 
classics contain eternal ideals or that 
a study of them will enable us to 
comprehend eternal ideals: 


“ . . The ‘truth’ contained for us in a 
good book has to do with the help it 
affords in making our experiences more 
meaningful; it is not something waiting 
to be picked up. In other words, truth 
relates to the reorganization of experience 
and is tested by the adequacy of this 
organization.” 

“.. We have, as yet, no officia] authority 
that decides which books are to be 
canonized as classics. The longer the list, 
however, the more evident the contradie- 
tions in their teachings are bound to be- 
come.” 

“ ,. The eternal ideals which are alleged 
to ‘re-embody themselves from age to age 
essentially the same’ are so much mixed up 
with other things that there appears to 


2For a complete discussion of these points 
of view see: Norman Forester, The Ameri 
can State University, 1937. University of 
North Carolina Press, Ch. 8. R. M. Hutchins, 
The Higher Learning in America, 1936. Yale 
University Press, Chaps. 3 and 4. L. T. 
Moore, Humanism. and America, 1932. 
Farrar and Rhinehart, Chap. 1. 
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be no way of sorting them out unless we 
institute some authoritative Supreme Coun- 
eil to do the job, in somewhat the same 
fashion as is done by the revelationist.’® 


We can rest our case concerning the 
source of moral ideals by recommend- 
ing that man apply intelligence to 
his problems in his attempt to evolve 
moral principles which will promote 
the common welfare. As Dewey has 
it: 

‘Instead of considering antecedent ready- 
made laws, we should search social conse- 
quences to find principles of criticisms of 
positive laws and current customs and of 
plans of legislation and new social arrange- 
ments.” 

“. .. Every condition of life as it moves 
toward coherent organization develops its 
own ethos, its own standards and codes.”4 


The second ideal of democracy pro- 
poses to make possible the attainment 
of distinctive personalities and to pro- 


vide an opportunity for the develop- 
ment of unique capacities, There must 
exist a respect and regard for each 
individual within the framework of 
his respective culture. All persons re- 
gardless of family background, race, 
ereed, type of ability, and position, 
must be thought of as being capable 
of making a worthwhile contribution 
to group life; they must have oppor- 
tunities for optimal development 
along lines of their potentialities and 
special abilities. 

This emphasis upon the importance 
of the individual should not be con- 
fused with ‘‘rugged individualism’’ 
in ‘‘laissez faire’’ sense. In a democ- 
racy, man must plan and contrive 
means of contributing to the common 


3Boyd H. Bode, How We Learn, 1940, D. 
C. Heath and Co. p. 76. 

4John Dewey, Character and Events, 1929. 
Henry Holt and Co., Ine. pp. 804-814. 
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good rather than work in his own cir- 
cumstances toward the achievement 
of selfish individual ends. 

Essential to democracy is the reali- 
zation and acceptance of the diversity 
of cultures and individual abilities. 
The great contributions of mankind 
have not been the creation of one cul- 
ture, one group, or one individual; 
they have resulted from creation of 
many diverse groups and cultures. 
It is, therefore, imperative that we 
have a deep and abiding faith in and 
respect for all individuals, and fur- 
ther, we must provide ample oppor- 
tunities for their optimal develop- 
ment. The achievement of this prin- 
ciple is dependent upon sincere or- 
ganized effort which dedicates itself 
ostensibly to racial and religious toler- 
ance and to the protection of the 
dignity of man. 

The third ideal which is basic to 
democratic living is reliance upon co- 
operation and intelligence in the crea- 
tion of techniques, ideals, and goals 
which are of common concern. Co- 
operative use of intelligence must be 
employed in planning means for the 
achievement of goals of common in- 
terest; it must be relied upon as the 
most desirable way of resolving indi- 
vidual and group conflicts. 

In any society there are several 
alternatives in the matter of setting 
up goals and of attaining them. In- 
dividuals may delegate the whole 
matter to one or a few individuals as 
Germany and Italy did _ recently. 


Needless to say this policy does not 


fit into the democratic framework. 
Another recourse is to look to cus- 
toms, traditions, and accepted pat- 
terns for a source of direction. This 
is not too helpful when one considers 
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that at present many of our estab- 
lished traditions are far from what 
one regards as being ideal. Tradition 
is loaded with customs to which we 
cannot now subscribe. We need only 
cite historical examples of the denial 
of freedom in chattel slavery, caste, 
political and religious intolerance— 
the whipping post, the untouchables, 
the Inquisition. Certainly, tradition 
and eustom cannot be safely relied 
upon as a guide to democratic goals. 
Some feel that the actions of the 
group should be guided by our more 
important documents such as the Con- 
stitution or the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The materials originally 
contained in these are helpful, to be 
sure. But, as times change and as 
the culture evolves, it has become 
necessary to reinterpret such docu- 
ments or even to change them in order 
that they may serve their purpose 
better. Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, Federal control over such pro- 
jects as the T.V.A., and periodic re- 
interpretation of concepts regarding 
‘States Rights’’ are examples of co- 
operative intelligence in achieving 
democratic goals. 

It seems then that the most helpful 
alternative to reliance upon tradition 
and precedent is faith in man’s ability 
to cooperate in the application of in- 
telligence and creativeness when it 
is necessary to set up new goals for 
the group. He must apply this prin- 
ciple in planning to achieve these 
goals and in working out new stand- 
ards or patterns which will resolve 
conflicts and friction between indi- 
viduals and groups of individuals. 
When society changes, the old pat- 
terns of conduct and old regulations 
are no longer able to meet the needs 
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of new situations. New standards are 
formed that often conflict with the 
old. The whole pattern of relation- 
ships between labor and management 
is a case in point. Earlier in the de- 
velopment of America, wage and hour 
laws and boards of arbitration were 
unknown. As conditions in our society 
changed, labor organizations came 
into being. These were followed 
shortly by a new scheme of labor-man- 
agement standards and regulations. 
The inevitable result was that some 
persons insisted on living on terms 
of the old patterns while others at- 
tempted to break with them. 


Democratic individuals are sensi- 
tive to conflict which grows out of this 
process. They recognize the need for 
changing behavior patterns, ideals, 
and habits when intelligence seems to 
indicate that such change is desirable. 
They are also aware of the dangers to 
society as a whole when they do not 
follow intelligence in this process. A 
desire and willingness on the part 
of individuals and groups to resolve 
social conflicts is imperative in the 
extension of democracy. Democratic 
individuals are socially sensitive to 
the extent that the promotion of com- 
mon interests and the extension of the 
common welfare is of significance to 
them. They are of good faith and 
recognize the dangers and disadvan- 
tages to society as a whole when there 
is strife and conflict between groups. 


IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The problem of translating ideals 
into behavior patterns is a difficult 
one. Individuals can be taught, with- 
out too much difficulty, what demo- 


cratic ideals are. But, it is not so 
easy to provide an environment which 
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teaches individuals to live in terms of 
these ideals. 

The questions which follow are not 
all inelusive; however, they do chart 
a direction for institutions which are 
committed to teaching the democratic 


way of life. 


1. Has a philosophy of the institu- 
tion been stated in clear and con- 
cise terms? 

Substantial agreement on the part 
of all persons concerned as to the 
major purposes of the school is es- 
sential if it is to be democratic. It 
follows, therefore, that the basic phi- 
losophy of the institution should be 
formulated cooperatively. The teach- 
ing staff, the students, and the ad- 
ministration should contribute to the 
formulation of it. They all should 
have a clear understanding of its 
meaning and of the ways in which 
they may operate in the achievement 
of it. 

2. Does the curriculum and the meth- 
ods of teaching facilitate the 
achievement of the avowed pur- 
poses of the institution? 

Too often the re-examination and 
the re-statement of purposes do not 
have much influence upon the content 
of the curriculum. The ‘‘shuffling’’ 
of courses within the curriculum 
seldom helps to achieve newly formu- 
lated purposes. Most institutions will 
find that a re-examined philosophy 
will make it necessary to bring ma- 
terials of instruction and methods of 
teaching into relationship with it. It 
may be necessary also to change cer- 
tain aspects of the physical plant, 
classroom and laboratory facilities, 
and equipment in order to facilitate 


the achievement of a new statement of 


purposes. 


3. Does the program of evaluation 
test the validity of the philosophy 
of the institution and is the pro. 
gram of evaluation sufficiently 
comprehensive to help determine 
how well the institution as a whole 
functions in the achievement of 
purposes? 


Evaluation in its broadest sense is 
a process of making value judgments 
in the light of a frame of reference. 
In higher education, the ultimate 
goals of evaluation should be to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the program, 
in terms of its strengths and weak- 
nesses and, to measure the nature and 
extent of student growth. The achieve- 
ment of these goals must of necessity 
be a continuous process, designed to 
secure judgments that will carry the 
program forward in providing effee- 
tive learning experiences. Evaluation 
should be concerned with the means 
of effecting changes in behavior pat- 
terns quite as much as it is with the 
end product itself. 


4. Is effort made to provide learning 
experiences which are consistent 
with scientific studies on the learn- 
ing process? 


In providing learning experiences 
several basic factors must be taken 
into consideration. First, the indi- 
vidual must be thought of as being 
active and dynamic rather than pas- 
sive. He is at all times a unique dy- 
namic organism which lives in and 
interacts with an environment that 
is dynamic and emerging. Second, 
growth follows an orderly pattern and 
is associated with the release of 
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tensions, the achievement of purposes, 
or meeting adequately the demands 
of novel situations. Third, it is a 
social process in that the individual 
must function in a social matrix. 
Fourth, learning as reorganization 
implies that there are prior experi- 
ences to be reorganized and that these 
are not changed by a process of simple 
addition; rather, learning involves a 
total reorganization of prior experi- 
ences. 

The swift and efficient training pro- 
gram of the Armed Forces has some 
values for higher education in Amer- 
ica. It behooves us to focus attention 
upon how it was done. What features 
of these programs can we adopt in 
higher education ?° 


5. Is admission on the basis of evi- 
dence of competency and ability, 
and are students admitted and/or 
selected in terms of the contribu- 
tion the institution can make to 
their development? 


Admission to college should be 
based upon the ability of the student 
to do college work, the degree to 
which he can profit by the total col- 
lege experience and the contribution 
the institution can make in helping 
him to achieve his educational objec- 
tives. Institutions which have experi- 
mented with admitting students with- 
out the high school diploma have 


5For first hand descriptions of contrasts 
of armed-service training and civilian school 
education, see Opinions on Gains for Ameri- 
can Education from Wartime Armed Serv- 
ices Training. American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1946. See also J. R. Mills and R. C. 
Spain, Andio-Visual Aids in the Armed 
Services, Washington: American Council on 
Edueation 1947. Frederick B. Davis, Utiliz- 
‘ng Human Talent, Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1947. 


found that the academic record of 
these persons is as good as that of 
regular students who were admitted 
on the basis of high school credits.® 

Higher education is in need of in- 
struments which may be used in se- 
curing valid evidence to be used in 
the admission of students. 


6. Does the institution exemplify 
democratic living at its best? 


Students gain much of their phi- 
losophy and many ideals of living 
from the conditions under which they 
are taught. Hence the institution 
should provide experiences that will 
promote democratic thought and ac- 
tion. The curriculum and all areas 
outside the formalized learning ex- 
periences, such as guidance, should 
place emphasis upon the democratic 
ideals mentioned earlier in this paper. 
All activities and functions should 
aim at the development of open- 
mindedness, sensitivity to new prob- 
lems and issues, and the ability to 
make a critical analysis of under-ly- 
ing assumptions. Students should be 
treated as unique individuals, encour- 
aged to cultivate independent inter- 
ests, and stimulated to make unique 
contributions to the intellectual 
growth of the group. Advantage 
should be taken of every opportunity 
to provide fruitful experiences in so- 
cial relationships. In general, stu- 
dents should have actual experiences 


6R. K. Bent, ‘‘Scholastic Records of Non- 
High School Graduates Entering the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas,’’ Journal of Educational 
Research, 40:108-115, O, 1946. Irwin A. 
Berg and Robert P. Larsen, ‘‘ A comparative 
Study of Students Entering College one or 
More Semesters before Graduation from 
High School,’’? Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 39:33-40, S, 1945. Alfred B. Garrett, 
‘*Giving College Credit in Chemistry by 
Examination,’’ Ohio Schools, 24:358, 1946. 
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in democratic procedures in connec- 
tion with every institutional activity. 


7. What is done to give the student 
an adequate understanding of the 
nature of soctety and individuals 
who compose it? 


Students should have an under- 
standing of and an appreciation for 
the evolutionary process by which 
American social institutions have de- 
veloped. They should have an under- 
standing of the world today and its 
problems as well as the impact of 
these problems on community living. 
The institution may provide such by 
relating materials in philosophy, psy- 
chology, economics, anthropology, so- 
ciology, government, geography, etc., 
to contemporary society and commu- 
nity living. Higher education for a 
minority group should lead the stu- 
dent to see the evolutionary nature of 


American ideals and values as they 
relate particularly to him. It should 
also help him to develop and utilize 
techniques that will extend the demo. 
cratic way of life in those areas where 
tensions and problems are an impedi- 
ment of democracy. 

It is not to be expected that the 
seven above recommendations are 
final in any sense of the word. Nor 
can they be applied with equal effee- 
tiveness in all institutions and in all 
aspects of the same institution. It is 
felt, however, that they will be help. 
ful in guiding and encouraging criti- 
eal thinking on the problem. It is 
hoped that educators in larger num- 
bers will soon sense the need to be- 
come endowed with a keener sense of 
responsibility in providing democratic 
ideals in institutions of higher learn. 
ing and in transmitting such ideals 
into behavior patterns. 
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Negro Educational Institutions and the Veterans’ 
Educational Facilities Program 


JAMES A, ATKINS 


This report attempts to reveal the 
extent to which Negro institutions of 
higher learning, located in States 
where separate public school facilities 
for Negroes are legally required, are 
participating in the benefits of the 
Veterans’ Educational Facilities Pro- 
gram. The report will be presented in 
three parts as follows: (1) the pur- 
pose and nature of the program, in- 
eluding the legislative and adminis- 
trative conditions under which it op- 
erates; (2) a comparative analysis of 
benefits received by Negro colleges in 
the geographical area where separate 
schools are legally maintained, and 
(3) a summary and conclusions. 

In 1945 and 1946 colleges of the 
country faced a record overload in 
enrolment. The need of additional 
facilities for the colleges of the coun. 
try as a whole was acute but that of 
the Negro colleges was more acute. 
The great majority of these colleges 
are located in the poorest section of 
the country. Financial support for 
education in that section is less than 
in any other part of the country. 
Funds of publicly supported institu- 
tions are notably inadequate and 
those for Negro institutions have not 
been distributed on an equitable 
basis. The situation of the privately 
endowed Negro college is not essen- 
tially different from that of the pub- 
licly supported institutions. Gifts 
and endowments have never been ade- 
quate, and with the drying up of 
sources of income within the last score 
of years, their condition is worse than 


ever. During the war years little or 
no building was carried on by any of 
the colleges. Thus, through no fault 
of their own, with the post war rush 
to college, Negro colleges found them- 
selves with comparatively little money 
at their disposal and accumulated 
deficiencies in plant and equipment 
more serious than those of colleges for 
other groups. 


PURPOSE AND NATURE OF PROGRAM 


The program is a form of emer- 
gency assistance to educational insti- 
tutions. In the beginning it was called 
‘‘the emergency facilities program’’ 
or ‘‘the temporary facilities pro- 
gram.’’ 

On August 6, 1946 the President 
and the Congress approved Public 
Law 697 as an amendment to Title V 
of the Lanham Act (Public Law 
849, 76th Congress, approved Octo- 
ber 14, 1940) by adding Section 504. 


Its purpose is: 


to relieve acute shortages of educational fa- 
cilities required for persons engaged in the 
pursuit of courses of training or education 
under Title II of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944, as amended, at any 
educational institution where the United 
States Commissioner of Education or his 
authorized representative finds that such 
shortages exist or impend.’’ 


The Program was placed under the 
Bureau of Community Facilities of 
the Federal Works Agency. 

The enabling legislation authorized 
the use of $100,000,000 of Federal 
funds for this program together with 
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any unobligated balances from Title 
II of the Lanham Act. In the Third 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1946, 
the 79th Congress appropriated $75,- 
000,000 to be available for the Pro- 
gram until expended. This appropria- 
tion, together with a balance of 
$6,150,000 from Lanham Act funds, 
made a total of $81,150,000. Of this 
total some $3,500,000 was set aside for 
administrative expenses. Later $1,- 
000,000 was transferred to the newly 
authorized ‘‘ Disaster Surplus Proper- 
ty Program’’ leaving $76,500,000 
available for projects of the Veterans’ 
Educational Facilities Program. 

The 80th Congress, in the Second 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1947, 
granted an additional $3,000,000 of 
which $100,000 was made available 
for administration and $2,900,000 was 
to be used exclusively for dismantling 
and transportation of structures to 
sites of institutions that agreed to 
undertake re-erection at their own 
expense. 


Funds for the program have been 
administered according to the terms 
of the Act, as follows: 


‘*At any educational institution including 
uny educational facility operated by the 
Indian Service where the Commissioner of 
Education shall find that there exists or 
impends an acute shortage of educational 
facilities, other than housing, required for 
persons engaged in the pursuit of courses 
of training or education under Title II of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
as amended, the Federal Works Administra- 
tor is authorized, upon request of such educa- 
tional institution, to provide such educa- 
tional facilities (1) by the use or reuse (in- 
cluding disassembling, transporting, and 
reerecting) of structures or facilities (in- 
cluding improvements, equipments, ma- 
terials, or furnishings but not including site 
acenisition and preparation or the installa- 
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tion of streets and utility mains) under the 
jurisdiction or control of any Federal agency 
which are no longer required by such agency 
and which, in the determination of said 
Administrator can be utilized to provide the 
needed educational facilities and which, in 
the determination of the War Assets Admin- 
istrator are available for such use or reuse 
and (2) by connecting utilities from build- 
ings to mains. Upon request of the Federal 
Works Administrator any Federal agency 
having jurisdiction or control of any such 
structures or facilities may, with the ap- 
proval of the War Assets Administrator, 
notwithstanding any other provisions of law, 
transfer such structures or facilities to the 
Federal Works Administrator, without re. 
imbursements, for such use or reuse. Without 
regard to the provisions of any other law, 
said Administrator is authorized to transfer 
to any educational institution any educa- 
tional facilities provided for such educa- 
tional institution under this subsection.’’ 


In practice, the Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Community Facilities 
recommends to the Administrator of 
the Federal Works Agency the appor- 
tionment of funds to carry out the 
law. The enabling law provides that: 


‘‘Nothing in Section 504 shall affect the 
transfer to the National Housing Adminis- 
trator of any structures or facilities requisi- 
tioned by him pursuant to section 502 (b) 
of this Act, for housing for veterans and 
distressed families of servicemen prior to 
any request therefor made by the Federal 
Works Administrator pursuant to the au- 
thority contained in said section 504. 
‘*Except with respect to contracts previ- 
ously entered into and court proceedings 
then pending, this section shall cease to be 
effective on the last date on which courses of 
education or training may be provided under 
Title II of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, as amended. 

‘*As used in this Act the term ‘educational 
institution’ shall mean (a) any public edu- 
cational institution or (b) any private edu- 
cational institution, no part of the net 
earnings of which shall inure to the benefit 
of any private shareholder or individual.’’ 
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Eligible applicants include both 
publicly supported and private non- 
profit educational institutions, 


‘(such as universities, colleges, junior col- 
leges, Normal schools and similar instutions 
of higher learning, which are or will be 
engaged in training or educating persons 
pursuing courses of training under Title IT 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended, and in meeting vocational 
training requirements of educational insti- 
tutions which are or will be engaged in pro- 
viding vocational training for such per- 
sons.’? 


Other important provisions are re- 
lated to: 


‘‘NON-DISCRIMINATION IN PROVID- 
ING FACILITIES.—The educational facili- 
ties shall be provided on the basis of need, 
and in determining need no discrimination 
shall be made on account of race, creed or 
color. 


‘‘NON-INTERFERENCE WITH EDUCA- 
TIONAL ACTIVITIES.—No officer or em- 
ployee of the Federal Works Agency or of 
other Federal agencies shall exercise any 
supervision or control over any educational 
institution for which educational facilities 
are provided under the enabling law and 
these regulations, and no term or condition 
of any agreement relating to such educa- 
tional facilities shall prescribe or affect the 
administration, personnel, curriculum, in- 
struction or methods of instruction or ma- 
terials for instruction of such institution: 
Provided, however, that this restriction shall 
not apply to educational facilities operated 
by the Federal Government. 


‘‘AGREEMENTS.—The Commission is au- 
thorized to enter into agreements with edu- 
cational institutions requiring them, among 
other things, to provide and prepare the 
necessary site or sites, to provide necessary 
streets or roadways, sidewalks, landscaping, 
water, gas, sewer, electricity, steam and 
other utility mains, and to provide when 
necessary architectural and engineering 
services, 


“METHOD OF PERFORMING WORK.— 
To the fullest extent practicable the educa- 
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tional facilities to be provided by the Gov- 
ernment shall be provided by the use or 
reuse of suitable structures and facilities, in- 
cluding equipment, materials, and furnish- 
ings, under jurisdiction or control of any 
Federal agency which, in the determination 
of the War Assets Administrator, or his 
designated representative, are available for 
such use or reuse. 


‘‘WAGE RATES.—The wages of every 
laborer and mechanic employed by a con- 
tractor engaged by the Government on any 
construction, repair or demolition work shall 
be computed on a basis day rate of 8 hours 
per day, and work in excess of 8 hours per 
day shall be permitted upon compensation 
for all hours worked in excess of 8 hours 
per day at not less than one and one-half 
times the basic rate of pay. The wage rates 
to be paid shall be determined in accordance 
with applicable Federal law.’’ 


BENEFITS RECEIVED By INSTITUTIONS 


Table I presents statistics showing 
the number of institutions of higher 
learning eligible for assistance under 
Public Law 697, included in this re- 
port. These institutions were selected 
from two sources: (1) lists prepared 
by the Training Facilities Service, 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Education of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for 1946; (2) part III 
of the Educational Directory 1946- 
47 prepared by the U. S. Office of 
Education. State Departments of 
Education serve as the approving 
agency for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and determine what institutions 
are eligible to provide education for 
veterans under Section 2 of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act. 

From the totals it will be observed 
that 330 institutions are receiving 
beenfits under the construction phase 
of the Program and 87 under the 
equipment phase, in those states in 
which one or more Negro institutions 
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TABLE I. 


HicHER INSTITUTIONS IN 17 SourTHERN STATES AND D. C. ELIGIBLE To PARTICIPATE In 
VETERANS’ EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES PROGRAM, BY STATE AND BY RACE; AND NUMBER 
PARTICIPATING AS OF OCTOBER 31, 1947. 








Eligible 
Institutions 


Participating Institutions 





Construction and 


Equipment Equipment Only 





Total White Negro Total White Negro Total White Negro 





19 
19 


26 
24 


5 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware — 

Florida __. 

Georgia —..... 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri Bete ate 
6) \ 
Okalahoma 

8S. Carolina 

Tennessee -- 

Texas 

Virginia 
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are located and in which separate 
schools are required by Law. Thus 
there is a total of 417 institutions par- 
ticipating in both phases; 74 of the 
102 Negro institutions are participat- 
ing as compared to 343 of the 546 
white institutions. 

Because need for assistance is based 
upon the overload created by veteran 
enrolment, a comparison of the 1946 
and 1947 fall enrolments of the col- 
leges, with special reference to in- 
creases in veteran enrolment, is highly 
desirable, Table II presents such data 
for the 330 colleges receiving con- 
struction and equipment. These en- 
rolment figures were obtained from 
Agency reports and Office of Educa- 
tion Circular No. 238, published on 
November 10, 1947. 

The tabulation shows a total enrol- 
ment of 368,522, for 1946 and 475,- 


159 for 1947 in the white institutions, 
and 44,615 for 1946 and 58,151 for 
1947 for Negro institutions. The in- 
creases in total enrolments of insti- 
tutions of both racial groups equal 
29.5 and 31.0 per cent, respectively. 
These increases are well above the 
12.52 per cent increase of all Negro 
institutions in 1946. 

The percentage of veterans in the 
white institutions is higher than in 
the Negro institutions, for both 1946 
and 1947, 51.9 for the white colleges 
in 1946 against 35.2 for the Negro in- 
stitutions and 52.1 for the white in- 
stitutions in 1947 as compared with 
40.5 for the Negro institutions. How- 
ever the percentage increase in the 
number of veterans in the white in- 
stitutions in 1947 was 29.4 as com- 
pared with 50.0 in the Negro institu- 
tions. The percentage increase in 
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TABLE III 


JUSTIFICATION OF NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FLooR SPACE AND EQUIPMENT IN 330 INSTITUTIONS 
or HIGHER LEARNING IN 17 SOUTHERN STATES AND D. C., BY STATE AND RACE. 
OcToBER 31, 1947 








Justification of Need 
Sq. Ft. of Floor Space 


Sq. Ft. Requested Per Vet- 
eran on Basis of Antici- 
pated Enrolment 





State Total White Negro White Negro 





750,039 614,989 139,050 37.7 57.4 
708,669 538,363 170,306 69.0 144.1 


Delaware 82,200 59,500 


22,700 51.2 135.0 


Florida 698,529 597,497 101,032 43.1 80.6 
ene 978,875 645,374 333,501 35.1 169.0 


Kentucky = 
Louisiana 767,934 


Maryland 353,982 321,282 


517,273 436,213 81,060 45.7 320.6 
602,430 165,504 37.8 94.9 


32,700 35.4 49.5 


Mississippi ——.. = 795,783 633,845 161,938 69.1 159.0 
Missouri 817,469 741,829 75,640 35.1 94.5 
North Carolina —.. an 556,247 490,572 277,513 30.0 110.8 


Oklahoma 732,389 


South Carolina 2 438,527 365,477 
Tennessee 657,386 532,323 125,063 


712,389 20,000 32.8 40.0 


73,050 40.6 50.4 
36.1 84.6 


2,384,533 2,113,853 270,680 37.9 74.1 
Virginia 382,638 298,638 54,000 23.5 34.3 


West Virginia 
Mistrict of Columbir 216,740 


328,961 313,961 15,000 31.7 17.6 
169,200 47,540 13.8 18.8 





Total contaccseess- Lay eapeee 10,187,735 


2,065,277 37.3 79.5 





Because of the fully recognized temporary character of the program and its financial 
limitations prospective applicants have constantly been advised to request only the minimum 
facilities known to be needed at the time, in the light of actual or definitely assured enrol- 
ment of veterans, as it would be possible to submit a request for additional assistance at a 
later date should the need arise. Table III shows that requests or ‘‘ Justification of Need’’ 
from the institutions included in this report aggregate some 12,000,000 square feet and 
constitute about 35 per cent of the footage requested by the Nation’s colleges. 

Requests varied in amount by States and by racial groups; larger requests frequently 
coming from states where a majority of the institutions found themselves with pitifully 
inadequate facilities handling the postwar rush to college. 


veterans enrolments of the Negro in- 
stitutions included in this study is 
higher than the increase in all Negro 
institutions, 50.00 as against 44.05.1 

Negro institutions with their accu- 
mulated deficiencies and new demands 
created by new job opportunities and 
a new outlook on life made what were 
really conservative requests, that only 
seemed large in comparison with those 
of the white colleges in the same state 
and often in the very same commu- 


1Cireular No. 238, Office of Education, 
FSA, Washington, D. C., November 10, 1947. 


nity. But when the Negro institution 
happened to be the only institution 
in the state open to Negroes, as in 
Kentucky and Missouri, and had to 
meet the same standards as the State 
University, both in range and quality 
of offerings, obviously its needs, both 
relatively large and relatively costly, 
are justifiable. 

Findings of Need are based on the 
anticipated optimum use of requested 
additional facilities and equipment. 
Before a recommendation is made 4 
report on the utilization of present fa- 
cilities is required and an understand- 
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TABLE IV 


FLoor SPACE NEEDED AS DETERMINED BY THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION AND FLOOR SPACE 
ALLOTTED BY THE PROGRAM PER WHITE AND NEGRO VETERAN ENROLLED IN SCHOOL, 
BY STATES 








Square Feet Per Veteran on 
Basis of Findings of Need 


Square Feet Allotted Per 
Veteran Enrolled 





State White 


Negro White Negro 





Alabama .. 19.3 
Arkansas 34.8 
Delaware 22.2 
Florida 27.4 
Georgia 22.4 
Kentucky 35.1 
Louisiana 22.9 
Maryland 20.3 
Mississippi 38.4 
Missouri 14.4 
North Carolina 16.9 
Oklahoma 26.4 
South Carolina. ——— 26.3 
Ten ee 27.0 
Texas -... 25.9 
Virginia 19.0 
Week. Virginia. 16.6 
District of Columbia ~~ 13.3 












































20.9 12.5 20.9 
57.0 33.1 57.0 
37.4 22.2 37.4 
49.3 18.6 23.9 
60.3 14.0 22.5 
43.6 21.5 60.3 
56.5 16.0 40.6 
29.7 17.1 29.7 
74.5 22.5 47.2 
47.2 13.6 11.1 
87.1 11.0 79.6 
40.0 20.9 30.0 
31.1 15.6 19.3 

16.0 

40.1 
30.4 22.4 
17.9 17.9 

19.2 





Total 23.8 





33.4 





ing must be reached regarding the 
applicant’s ability to meet not only 
the increased costs of teaching, admin- 
istrative and maintenance staffs but 
also to provide the necessary architec- 
tural and engineering services for the 
facilities to be installed or erected. 

Officers of the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation recognized the relatively large 
need of the Negro institutions as in- 
indicated by their recommendation of 
footage shown in Table 4. 

Space allotments are made with due 
regard to the number of applicants, 
the amount and type of need and the 
funds available. Footage recommend- 
ed by Office of Education representa- 
tives was scaled down from 7,632,000 
to about 5,900,000 square feet, a re- 
duction of nearly 25 per cent. 

However the aggregate footage al- 
lotted to the institutions included in 
this report represented over 32 per 


cent of the 15,000,000 square feet al- 
lotted to the colleges of the entire 
country. White institutions received 
an average of 17.4 square feet per 
veteran and Negro institutions, 33.4 
square feet per veteran. 

A breakdown of data by type of fa- 
cility, shows that in the white institu- 
tions footage allotments for classrooms 
were more than double those for any 
other type of facility; laboratories 
ranked second and other (mainly 
shops) third. In the Negro institu- 
tions the ‘‘other’’ mainly shops 
ranked first, classrooms second and 
laboratories third. The allotment for 
shops in the Negro institutions is es- 
pecially significant, reflecting the long 
standing inadequacy of agricultural 
and industrial facilities as well as an 
increased demand for vocational 
training on the part of the returning 
Negro veteran. Houston College for 
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TABLE V 
FWA Funps APPROVED FOR CONSTRUCTION IN 330 INSTITUTIONS OF HiGHER LEARNING IN 17 
SovurHERN STatres AND D. C., PARTICIPATING IN THE VETERANS’ EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
PROGRAM, BY STATE AND BY RACE. OCTOBER 31, 1947 








Federal Funds Approved 


Amount of Federal Govern- 
ment’s Funds Per Veteran 
Enrolled 





Total White Negro 


White (Fall-1947) Negro 





Alabama -__. 
Arkansas 


$1,267,731 $1,028,928 
1,205,990 955,630 250,360 114.00 211.00 


$238,733 $76.00 $115.00 


Delaware __ i 173,000 132,000 41,000 89.00 244.00 


Florida sea seed 1,409,483 
Georgia .-... 1,840,594 
Kentucky 1,535,890 
Louisiana 1,373,395 
Maryland _.... 
Mississippi - 


Missouri 1,693,950 


1,269,833 167,350 96.00 164.00 
1,470,039 370,555 106.00 186.00 
1,426,900 109,800 132.00 _ 439.00 
1,067,790 
1,146,675 995,674 151,000 99.00 270.00 
1,149,049 879,214 269,835 118.00 284.00 
1,624,750 69,000 134.00 170.00 


305,605 78.00 150,00 


North Carclina ____ 887,007 812,476 74,531 59.00 31.00 


IIS cpcesiccentesscreins 1,604,510 
South Carolina __..... 917,974 
Ta 1,245,682 
TOG in. Dee 
Virginia 


West Virginia 1,149,300 


1,521,960 82,550 66.00 - 215,00 

769,457 151,517 95.00 114.00 
1,232,582 
4,739,180 510,000 90.00 140.00 
1,031,529 858,529 184,000 75.00 117.00 
1,018,300 131,000 107.00 164.00 


134,575 105.00 107.00 


District of Columbia. 925,260 580,260 345,000 71.00 





Total . 25,806,199 22,383,502 


3,586,411 93.00 





Negroes (University of Texas for Ne- 
groes) has been able to establish great- 


ly enlarged divisions of industrial ed- 
ucation as a result of their allotments 
and Dunbar Junior College in Ar- 
kansas has for the first time its own 
physical plant outside of the high 
school. 

Of a total of 5,900,000 square feet 
approved for buildings nearly 9$00,- 
(00 square feet were for Negro col- 
leges. Allocations to the Negro col- 
leges ranged from 1,000 square feet 
to about 169,000 square feet. Only 
eight of the colleges received less 
than 4,000 square feet, while 32 re- 
ceived more than 10,000 square feet. 
The median footage was around 8,500 
square feet. 


21 Negro colleges received 1 building each 
19 Negro colleges received 2 buildings each 
11 Negro colleges received 3 buildings each 
9 Negro colleges received 4 buildings each 
4 Negro colleges received 5 buildings each 
1 Negro college received 6 buildings 
1 Negro college received 8 buildings 


The last two mentioned received their 
buildings on the original location. A 
great majority of the structures for 
Negro colleges were dismantled, trans- 
ported from their original location 
and re-erected on the college cam- 
puses, This has an important bearing 
on the allocation for building, since 
the cost to the government is greatly 
reduced when buildings are accepted 
at their original location. 

The total amount of Federai funds 
allotted to schools included in this re- 
port was $25,806,199 of a total of 
$76,000,000. (See Table V.) Varia- 
tions in the amounts approved for the 
states are not wide, with two or three 
exceptions and these are due on the 
one hand to the differential in need of 
the Negro schools, previously dis- 
cussed, and on the other to differences 
in construction costs in different geo- 
graphical areas. 
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TABLE VI 


APPLICANTS’ FUNDS FOR CONSTRUCTION IN 330 INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING IN 17 
SouTHERN STATES AND D. C., PARTICIPATING IN THE VETERANS’ EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
PROGRAM, BY STATH AND BY RAc#, OcToBER 31, 1947 








Institu 


tions 





Amount of Applicant’s 
Funds Per Veteran Enrolled 
(Fall of 1947) 

















State Applicants’ Funds 

Total White Negro White Negro 

Staliemg. ~~ . $59,784 $44,002 $15,782 $3.00 13.00 
Arkansas __ 2 185,426 146,490 38,936 18.00 35.00 
Delaware 31,800 27,300 4,500 18.00 27.00 
> edad ae _ 467,445 185,426 28,835 14.00 28.00 
pS a Se ee 152,207 148,349 3,858 11.00 2.00 
Kentucky —......_. _. 202,815 201,728 1,087 19.00 5.00 
Louisiana —_____ —_.—-»-—sWXWBad 442 273,197 71,345 19.00 41.00 
Maryland _.__. —— 214,300 206,900 7,400 21.00 13.00 
Mississippi — ___ — 156,768 132,519 24,244 18,00 26.00 
_ eee 623,496 | enn 0 a ee ona 
North Carolina .—... 88,472 76,972 1,500 6.00 1.00 
Oklahoma _...._-----———- 187,047 173,007 14,040 8.00 39.00 
South Carolina —— 59,342 45,687 13,655 6.00 10.00 
Tennessee _........_.. 133,077 125,061 8,016 11,00 6.00 
ES ERE TS 1,435,450 1,273,066 162,384 24.00 47.00° 
SS a 241,699 236,199 5,000 21.00 3.00 
West Virginia ss 432,294 aes #8 838§6_... 46.00 pekk 
District of Columbia 85,300 75,300 13,000 10.00 5.00 
Total... ss SOR TSO 4,426,993 413,582 18,00 18.00 





The latter element may be brought 
into relief by comparing square foot 
costs of several other states with those 
of Kentucky. On the basis of the 
number of square feet allotted to the 
State and the funds set aside to meet 
that allotment, the cost per square 
foot in Kentucky is $6.71 while in Mis- 
souri this same cost is $5.72, in the 
District of Columbia $4.83, in Texas 
$3.36 and in North Carolina $2.34. 
No doubt the proximity of the source 
of surplus is an important factor in 
these costs. A college located very 
near a military installation which has 
been declared surplus has a great ad- 
vantage over institutions not so for- 
tunately located. 

As a group the institutions appro- 
priated more than $5,000,000, or 
about 20 per cent of the Federal 


funds approved, to keep their commit- 
ments with the Government. Here the 
average for the entire group of white 
institutions is the same as for the Ne- 
gro institutions, with wider variations 
among the Negro institutions than 
among the white. The high average 
for the Negro institutions may be at- 
tributed in part to the fact that many 
of them are converting the temporary 
buildings into permanent structures, 
particularly such structures as recre- 
ation centers, storage buildings and 
to some extent even shops, 


EQuiIPpMENT, FURNISHINGS AND 
SUPPLIES 
In some quarters there has not been 
a clear understanding of the responsi- 
bility of the Bureau of Community 
Facilities for assisting institutions to 
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acquire personal property. This situa- 
tion arises, in part, from failure of ap- 
plicants to distinguish between the 
Donation Program carried on by such 
agencies as the Social Security Board, 
the Public Health Service and the 
U.S. Office of Education for the War 
Assets Administration, and in part 
from a lack of understanding of Pro- 
cedures under which the Bureau of 
Community Facilities operates. 

In the summer of 1945 when it be- 
came apparent that the disposal of 
surplus property would present some 
major difficulties the Chief Executive 
asked each Governor to set up a State 
agency for surplus property which 
would see to the orderly handling of 
requests for and disposal of surplus 
property to State and local agencies. 
State Executives acceded to the Pres- 
ident’s request and set up the type of 
organization requested. 

The War Assets Administration 
made funds available to the U. S. 
Office of Education and to a lesser de- 
gree to Public Health Service and the 
Social Security Board to set up a cen- 
tral office staff in Washington and 
Regional Office staffs to work with the 
State agencies in locating, acquiring, 
and disposing of surplus property. 

Because educational agencies had 
the same priority as other state and 
local agencies, many of them did not 
have much success in obtaining the 
desired surplus property. Whether 
Negro institutions fared differently 
from others is not known; however, 
past experience with distribution car- 
ried on at the local level without ade- 
quate safeguards at the central office 
level, would suggest that the Negro 
institutions were at a disadvantage, 
particularly in the matter of keeping 
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fully informed as to the activities of 
local agencies. 

In August 1946 when Public Law 
697 became operative, the Federal 
Works Agency had a higher priority 
in obtaining surplus property for edu- 
cational institutions under the Vet- 
erans’ Educational Facilities Program 
than did the local state educational 
agencies. However, under provisions 
of the Law transfer requests for sur- 
plus personal property for use in the 
Program can be considered only after 
such property has been offered to 
other Federal agencies and to indi- 
vidual veterans. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


The Veterans’ Educational Facili- 
ties Program is essentially a college 
aid program, but Public Law 697 does 
not limit it to colleges. Just as some 
of the colleges have added subcol- 
legiate vocational education courses, 
so have many high schools added 
adult education courses in vocational 
education, which are primarily for 
veterans. 

Some 28 vocational schools in 10 
states had requested some 729,863 
square feet of additional floor space 
to meet a need created by veteran 
enrolment. Office of Education rep- 
resentatives recommended that 376.,- 
850 square feet of floor space be al- 
lotted to these schools. And the 
Federal Works Agency was able to 
provide surplus buildings aggregating 
161,300 square feet of which 27,000 
square feet is for classrooms and the 
rest for trade shops. Federal funds 
approved for these transactions 
amounted to $791,535 while the appli- 
eants which were public school sys- 
tems, appropriated $73,370 to provide 
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the necessary architectural and engi- 
neering services for facilities to be 
installed or erected on the applicants’ 
site. 

The total enrolment of these public 
schools was 33,827, of whom, 16,129 
or slightly less than one half were vet- 
erans. No break down of the enrollees 
by race is available since the appli- 
cants’ requested aid for the public 
school system rather than for an indi- 
vidual school of the system. As a 
result of personal visits to the school 
sites the author estimates the number 
of Negro veterans at 40 per cent of 
the total, or around 6,500. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The ‘‘GI Bill of Rights’’ guaran- 
teed certain educational benefits to 
veterans. The number of veterans 
taking advantage of these benefits has 
exceeded all expectations and has 
created an extremely difficult problem 
for the colleges and universities of the 
country. Because of inadequate finan- 
cial support and other accumulated 
deficiencies, the seriousness of this 
problem has been accentuated in the 
Negro colleges. 

In the present report an attempt 
has been made (1) to describe the 
Veterans’ Educational Facilities Pro- 
gram, an effort by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to assist the colleges in meet- 
ing the veteran education problem, 
and (2) to analyze the participation 
in this program of the Negro institu- 
tions located in sections where sepa- 
rate schools are legally required. 

The Program was established 
through an extension of the Lanham 
Act. In the spirit of that Act and 
according to methods of operation de- 
veloped under that Act, it continues 


in force certain of the provisions 
against racial discrimination in serv- 
ices rendered. The Administrator of 
the Agency, Major Philip B. Fleming 
and the Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Community Facilities, George H. 
Field, exercise a positive influence 
in carrying out these provisions and, 
having assigned to the Racial Rela- 
tions Division as a full time responsi- 
bility the securing of equitable treat- 
ment for Negro institutions, give ade- 
quate support to the Division in doing 
this. 

Both public and private institutions 
of higher learning are sharing the 
benefits of the Program. Of the Ne- 
gro institutions receiving both build- 
ings and equipment, 25 are privately 
supported non-profit institutions and 
41 are publicly supported institutions. 
Of the 8 Negro institutions receiving 
equipment only, 7 are privately sup- 
ported institutions. The extent of the 
participation of Negro vocational 
schools is not fully reported as appli- 
cations for assistance to these schools 
are generally submitted by the sys- 
tem of which the school is a part 
rather than by the individual school. 

Figures on enrolment indicate a 
continuation and sharp increase in the 
upward trend of enrolment in Negro 
colleges. The enrolment of Negro vet- 
erans is more than double the entire 
enrolment of the Negro Land-Grant 
Colleges in 1937-38, while the enrol- 
ment of both veterans and non-vet- 
erans is 50.0 per cent higher than the 
total enrolment of Negro colleges in 
the years immediately preceding the 
war. These figures also indicate that 
the qualified Negro veteran is taking 
advantage of the educational benefits 
of the GI Bill of Rights and that the 
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ambitious non-veteran is going to col- 
lege as never before, as a result, no 
doubt, of the economic lift which the 
Negro group received through im- 
proved employment opportunities of 
the war years. 

In reference to facilities allocated 
by the Program, the analysis shows 
that additional educational facilities 
aggregating 867,366 square feet of 
floor space have been allotted to the 
Negro institutions. This allotment 
represents an estimated 25.0 per cent 
inerease in the capacity of such fa- 
cilities. However, it also represents 
only about 40.0 per cent of what the 
colleges estimated that they would re- 
quire, and about 75.0 per cent of the 
need found by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation Survey. 

It is believed that benefits are being 
shared equitably. Negro institutions 
had 8.6 per cent of the 1947 fall en- 
rolment of all institutions included in 
this discussion. In terms of this enrol- 
ment the number of square feet of 
additional floor space per veteran 
averages 33.4 square feet in the Ne- 
gro institutions and 17.4 square feet 
in the white institutions, Federal 
funds alloted to meet the cost of the 
additional floor space per veteran 
averages $93 in the white institutions 
as against $156 in Negro institutions. 
Much wider variation is noted in the 
allotted cost per veteran in the Ne- 
gro than in the white institutions, 
although there is considerable general 
variation due to geographical differ- 
entials in construction costs. It is be- 
lieved that the most important special 
factor affecting costs of space in the 

Negro institutions relates to the 
maintenance of standards, especially 
in situations where a small Negro col- 
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lege must attempt to offer the same 
wide range of courses and of the same 
quality as the State University. At 
this point more than anywhere else 
the definite relationship between ade. 
quate facilities and equipment and 
an effective educational program is 
realized. 

Concerning the types of facilities 
allotted to the institutions, the fact 
stands out that while in general the 
problems of white and Negro institu- 
tions are similar, the order or rank 
of their most urgent needs is different. 
Classrooms and laboratories account 
for over half the space most urgently 
needed by white institutions and 
shops and classrooms for over 50.0 
per cent of the most urgently needed 
space in Negro institutions. The 
emphasis on shops in Negro institu- 
tions would seem to represent an 
effort on the part of Negro institu- 
tions to meet realistically the demand 
of Negro veterans for courses that will 
prepare them for occupations offering 
the best prospect for immediate em- 
ployment. That a majority of the 
largest and best known Negro insti- 
tutions are land-grant colleges is also - 
an element in this question. Regard- 
less of the causes for the emphases 
one of their large unmet needs is ade- 
quate space for leisure-time pursuits” 
and leadership training for these pur- 
suits. Adequate laboratory space and 
equipment is another important un- 
met need in many institutions, and 
while it ig an unmet need, qualified 
Negro veterans and non-veterans alike 
are at a great disadvantage in obtain- 
ing the technical and professional 
education required for successful 
careers in the world’s technically most 
advanced Nation. 
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And finally concerning the much 
discussed and difficult question of 
equipment, at the time this report is 
in preparation, it is not possible to 
measure the distribution of supplies, 
furnishings, and other types of per- 
sonal property distributed with any- 
thing like the same degree of accu- 
racy as the construction phase of the 
Program. In some quarters the re- 
sponsibility of the Bureau of Com- 
munity Facilities was for a period of 
time not clearly distinguished from 
the responsibility of the Donation 
Program. The amount, type and 
quality of materials that can be fur- 
nished by the Bureau depends upon 
what has been declared surplus to the 
War Assets Administration. The 
Bureau has been unable to obtain 
all types of equipment and has been 


able to obtain some types only in 
limited quantities. As of September 
15 the Bureau had obtained by trans- 
fer personal property having an esti- 
mated fair value of $41 million, of 
which about 914 million dollars’ 
worth was in process of distribution 
among the institutions included in 
this report. It is known that machine 
tools, laboratory ware and scientific 
equipment have not been available to 
the same extent as communications 
and electronics equipment and metal 
working machinery. Equipment will 
continue to be acquired and dis- 
tributed until June 30, 1948. It is to 
be hoped that a satisfactory solution 
shall have been found to many of the 
present equipment problems by that 
time. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


From Slavery to Freedom* 


Students and teachers of American 
history who have long awaited a gen- 
eral work on the Negro which would 
adequately integrate him into the 
stream of American civilization, will 
welcome this scholarly and excellently 
written volume by Professor Frank- 
lin. Within the scope of 622 pages, 
the author has given the most authori- 
tative as well as the most readable 
synthesis of Negro life in America 
that exists in print. 

The scope of the book is startling 
in its breadth. Dr, Franklin does not 
confine himself to the Negro in the 
United States. His conception and 
appreciation of the historical process 
impel him to recognize the essential 
oneness of the culture of the entire 
Western hemisphere and the part 
played by the Negro in creating it. 
Therefore his account includes a sur- 
vey of the Negroes in Latin America 
and Canada. In preparing the ground- 
work for the main portion of his book, 
Dr. Franklin surveys briefly the Afri- 
ean background and the slave trade. 
In short, the author projects his 
story upon a mighty chronological 
canvass of approximately 6000 years, 
spanning the vast period from the 
beginning of the historic period to 
the present. 

Dr. Franklin, nevertheless, accom- 
plishes his task in brilliant fashion. 
The book is divided into thirty well- 
proportioned chapters. In the first 
three, he presents a picture of 
awakening civilization in Africa, in- 
cluding a brief discussion of some of 
the dominant Negro states, such as 
Ethiopia, Ghana, the Songhay Empire 
and a short survey of African culture. 
Following these, come chapters on the 


*John Hope Franklin, From Slavery to 
Freedom, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Ine., 1947. Pp. 622. 


slave trade and discussions of slavery 
in colonial English and Latin Amer- 
ica. There is an unusually incisive 
section on the effect of the philosophy 
of the American Revolution upon 
slavery. Other chapters deal with the 
Westward movement, ante-bellum 
slavery, free Negroes, the Civil War 
and the reconstruction. Dr. Frank- 
lin’s sense of historical proportion is 
revealed by his devoting more than 
one-half of his account to the story 
of the Negro since the Civil War. 
These chapters, among other things, 
deal with the triumph of ‘‘ white su- 
premacy’’ after the Civil War, Cana- 
dian Negroes, philanthropy and self- 
help and the part played by Negroes 
in the Spanish-American War. Eight 
chapters portray the political, eco- 
nomic, social and cultural strivings 
of the Negro since 1900 to the present 
and the reactions to his struggle for 
status in American Democracy. 

In spite of the ambitious task which 
Dr. Franklin set for himself, he has 
accomplished his purpose in praise- 
worthy fashion. The style is clear, 
concise and easily readable both for 
scholar and layman alike. As such, 
the book should commend itself as a 
text for Negro history courses on the 
college or high school levels. In view 
of the vast area covered and the close- 
ness of the author to his subject, the 
work is remarkably objective. Al- 
though Dr. Franklin freely acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to the work of 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson and the many 
scholars—white and Negro—whom he 
inspired (Dr. Franklin included), the 
author deserves unstinted praise for 
the striking manner in which he has 
utilized their researches along with 
his own in producing this epoch-mak- 
ing book. The utility of the work is 
greatly enhanced by an adequate 
index of forty-two pages. Twenty- 
four illustrations point up selected 
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aspects of Negro life in America. 
Footnotes are lacking, but students 
of history and other inquiring readers 
will find ample compensation in the 
scholarly, up-to-date bibliographical 
notes for each chapter, to which the 
author has devoted thirty-one pages. 
In this, as in other contributions, Dr. 
Franklin has proved himself one of 
ablest of the Negro historians in the 
field today. 

Laudable as the book is, it is inevi- 
table that a few minor imperfections 
would appear. There is some un- 
eveness in the quality of the work. 
The latter chapters deal largely with 
personalities; hence, lack the histori- 
cal perspective and finish of the 
earlier ones. There appears to be a 
contradiction between the title, From 
Slavery to Freedom, and the story as 
Dr. Franklin unfolds it. He actually 
points out that the Negro began in 
freedom, built up independent and 
flourishing states in Africa such as 
Ethiopia and the Songhay Empire 
(to mention a few), and only in the 
fifteenth century, as a result of the 
Age of Discovery, did his status begin 
to deteriorate into that of a slave. 
Probably a more appropriate title 
would have been From Freedom to 
Slavery. The struggle of the Negro 
today is to regain the freedom, lost 
during the last 500 years, not to 
secure that which he never enjoyed, 
a fact that Lady Lugard so eloquently 
states in her A Tropical Dependency. 
Occasional repetitions creep in. On 
page 521 the author tells of the ap- 
pointment of Ted Poston ‘‘as racial 
adviser in the Office of War Informa- 
tion.”? On page 579 he relates the 
same incident in almost identical lan- 
guage. There seems to be some doubt 
as to the real identity of Shabaka, the 
Ethiopian Pharaoh. Dr. Franklin 
makes him the brother of Piankhi, 
his predecessor, but according to the 
Cambridge Ancient History (III, 272- 
3), Shabaka may have been either one 
of Piankhi’s generals or an Ethiopian 
prince. Referring to the epidemics on 
board the slave ships, Dr. Franklin 


correctly states that the flux was one 
of the most terrible diseases that 
plagued the slaves on the Middle 
Passage. He then adds that it was 
*¢ |. a malady from which the whites 
on board the slave ships were appar- 
ently spared.’’ Yet George Dow 
(Slave Ships and Slaving, Salem, 
1928), asserts that not only did white 
men suffer from this disease, but 
whenever one of the crew contracted 
it, he was given up for dead. In an- 
other instance, Dr. Franklin says that 
the wide dispersion of the Negroes 
in America made any group political 
action by them impossible. He then 
goes on to state that ‘‘. . . there per- 
sisted among them as individuals such 
a deep appreciation of the function 
of the State that obedience to law and 
patriotism for their new country were 
not at all difficult for them.’’ This 
statement was doubtlessly an over- 
sight by the author, for his narration 
of the numerous and bloody slave re- 
volts wherever slavery existed in the 
American hemisphere is sufficient to 
refute this statement. Further, this 
interpretation (which I am sure Dr. 
Franklin did not intend), would al- 
most certainly cause a howl of protest 
from such authorities on Negro slave 
revolts as Drs. Herbert Aptheker, 
Harvey Wish and Joseph Carroll. 

In like manner the author describes 
Gonga Musa (p. 17), the great 
Mandingo Emperor, as ‘‘drunk with 
the enjoyment of his power’’ when he 
took the two sons of the Songhay 
ruler as hostages. Yet, according to 
Felix Dubois, it was a common cus- 
tom in the Soudan for the sons of con- 
quered kings to thus serve their over- 
lords. He also states (p. 19) that the 
Songhay scholars studied Islamism 
in order that they might ‘‘more effec- 
tively practice and promote it.’’ Prob- 
ably a better reason would be that 
the Koran was at once the moral, legal 
and social code as well as the Bible of 
Mohammedans. Dr. Franklin de- 
seribes the New Englanders (p. 110), 
as keen enough not to bring in suffi- 
cient slaves to glut the home market 
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and bring on themselves the fear of 
revolts which the other colonies ex- 
perienced. Whether the Puritan 
dealers in human flesh ever considered 
the problem in this light is dubious. 
That few Negroes were brought into 
New England may be ascribed to the 
almost unceasing demand, and the 
correspondingly high prices obtained, 
for slaves in the West Indies and the 
Southern colonies, plus the fact that 
the diversified economy of the section 
could profitably absorb only a limited 
number of slaves. 

In the excellent chapter on the 
American Revolution appears the 
statement (p. 24): ‘“‘It was almost 
natural for the colonists to link the 
problem of Negro slavery to their 
fight against England.’’ The facts, 
especially in New England, however, 
do not seem to warrant this assertion. 
With the exception of James Otis, in 
1761, no patriot was to attack slavery 
until 1767. Dr. Franklin places the 
number of Negroes in the Revolution- 
ary armies at 5,000, an increase of 
2,000 over the figures generally cited 
by authorities. It would be interest- 
ing to inquire how the author arrived 
at this figure. However, on the basis 
of the large numbers of New England 
Negroes who fought in the patriot 
armies recently collected by the re- 
viewer, and also in light of the splen- 
did work done along this line in 
Virginia by Dr. Luther P. Jackson, 
the figure given by Dr. Franklin may 
even prove to be an understatement. 


There are other occasional lapses 
from the general high standard main- 
tained throughout the work. The au- 
thor (p. 56), pictures desperate Ne- 
groes aboard the slave ships leaping 
**. . . into the mouths of hungry 
sharks.’’ The Harlem riot of 1935 is 
ascribed to ‘‘the intense feeling [of 
the Negroes] against white and 
Jewish owners’’ in that area. Dr. 
Franklin (p. 538), also refers to the 
fact that many Negro schools and 
colleges have received Class ‘‘A”’ 
ratings in the last twenty years. This 
is true, but in view of the suspiciously 
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rapid accreditation of some of these 
institutions in recent years, the ques- 
tion might well be raised whether 
these higher ratings were actually 
deserved. 

The foregoing imperfections are 
minor and in no wise detract from 
the solid worth of Dr. Franklin’s 
splendid contribution. He has ren. 
dered the difficult but invaluable serv- 
ice of synthesizing within the covers 
of a single volume the salient facts of 
the Negro in the Americas. As a his- 
tory which relates the story of the 
Negro, superimposed upon the back- 
ground of American civilization, it 
stands supreme. 

LorENZzO J. GREENE 
Professor of History 
Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


General Education in the Negro 
College* 


Until the appearance of the study 
under review, no detailed examination 
of general education in the Negro col- 
lege had been published. It is a pity, 
therefore, that the author has failed 
to give adequate treatment to an im- 
portant subject. Although the book 
calls attention to much of significance, 
it is replete with otiose emphases on 
the obvious, needless duplications, ex- 
cessive attention to the non-essential, 
and a concomitant neglect of the im- 
portant. In addition, the usefulness 
of the book is lessened by the author’s 
failure to understand the meaning of 
liberal education. Finally, the book 
is vitiated by a plethora of misprints 
and by a frequent failure to observe 
the elementary rules of English com- 
position. 

For the purposes of this study, the 
term ‘‘general education’’ includes 
‘the efforts of the colleges to provide 
education which is not part of the 
major, vocational, professional, or 


*Irving A. Derbigny, General Education 
in the Negro College. Palo Alto: Stanford 
University Press and London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. 255. 
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other specialized training and which 
ig more or less concerned with living 
in a democratic society.’’ The aim of 
the investigation, based on a study of 
the general education program in 
twenty Negro colleges, may be ob- 
served in the chapter headings: ‘‘In- 
troduction’’; ‘‘Changing Patterns of 
General Education’’; ‘‘The Plan and 
Method of the Study’’; ‘‘Aims and 
Patterns of the General Education 
Program’’; General Education 
Courses in English, Language, 
Speech, and the Humanities’’; ‘‘Gen- 
eral Education Courses in Mathe- 
matics and the Sciences’’; ‘‘General 
Education Courses in History and 
Social Science’’; ‘‘Guidance and 
Evaluation in General Education”’; 
“Summary and Interpretation.’’ 

The first two chapters contain a 
prolix restatement of material famil- 
iar to educators and readily available 
elsewhere. The second chapter, for ex- 
ample, summarizes the type of educa- 
tion offered at St. John’s, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Bennington, ete. 


What the author says about compre- 


hensive examinations is common 
knowledge to undergraduates (pp. 
13-14). Although guilty of signifi- 
cant omissions, the author finds time 
to inform us that ‘‘Evaluation im- 
plies that there is something, the val- 
ue of which is to be ascertained.’’ (p. 
206.) Though an awareness of indi- 
vidual differences was recognized at 
least as early as Plato and Quintilian, 
Mr. Derbigny writes ‘‘ Advances [i.e. 
comparatively recent] in the field of 
educational and mental ability mea- 
surement established the fact of in- 
dividual differences.’’ (pp. 6-7.) 

Mr. Derbigny believes that most of 
the general education offered in Ne- 
gro colleges relies too much upon 
transfer of training and fails to con- 
sider ‘‘present-day conditions.’’ In 
fact, he is so concerned about current 


optimism in the matter of the amount ‘ 

gs 41Mr. Derbigny’s bibliography, for exam- 
: ple, makes no mention of the following: J. 
insta N. Foerster, T. M. Greene, R. Liv- 


of transfer involved in general edu- 
cation that he makes almost identical 
comments a dozen times (pp. 28, 61- 
62, 68-70, 85, 96-98, 103, 106-107, 109, 
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113, 164, 188, 230-231). Once would 
have sufficed. Mr. Derbigny gives fre- 
quent expression to his anxieties con- 
cerning the failure of general educa- 
tion to consider contemporary prob- 
lems. Not only are such repetitions 
unnecessary, but they make for diffi- 
cult reading. Furthermore, much of 
what the author says on these two 
points is open to question. Mr. Der- 
bigny, for example, underestimates 
the ability of college students, partic- 
ularly the good students, to apply to 
their individual problems what they 
learn. Most of us will agree that col. 
lege instruction is in need of improve- 
ment, but few will consider it neces- 
sary, as Mr. Derbigny apparently 
does, to adopt kindergarten proce- 
dures in the college. It is difficult to 
believe that the methods employed in 
Mr. Derbigny’s study justify, with- 
out further investigation, the conclu- 
sion that most courses in general edu- 
cation fail to give adequate attention 
to contemporary problems. The au- 
thor is too trustful of what he reads 
in college catalogues. Unless certain 
‘cant phrases’’ appear in the descrip- 
tions of the courses, the author dis- 
misses a course as ‘‘traditional-type’’ 
and unworthy of inclusion in general 
education. 

If Mr. Derbigny had considered, let 
us say, what Plato and Newman or 
certain modern  protagonists' say 
about the liberal arts, he would not 
have assumed that most teachers of 
the ‘‘traditional-type subjects’’ are 
unaware of the present or the future, 
nor would he have underestimated the 
importance of a genuine appreciation 
of our cultural heritage. 

A more economical organization of 
the material would have enabled the 
author to treat important aspects of 
the subject which he has omitted. The 
staffing of interdepartmental courses 
in general education is a problem 


ingstone, E. D. Martin, A. Meiklejohn, M. 
Van Doren. 
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which all colleges must face. Al- 
though Mr. Derbigny states that it is 
unnecessary to repeat the efforts of 
the recent National Survey of the 
Higher Education of Negroes (p. 
221), no adequate study has been 
made of the serious problem of staff- 
ing interdepartmental courses in the 
Negro college. In my judgment, it is 
not ‘‘relatively inconsequential to us 
whether the course is a separate one 
on the Negro or whether the Negro is 
considered in a section of a broader 
course’’ (p. 229). Since the investi- 
gation reveals in several instances that 
progress is slow in general education 
courses because of the students’ read- 
ing difficulties, a more detailed exami- 
nation should have been made of the 
problems arising from such difficul- 
ties. 

The investigation, however, is sig- 
nificant in two respects: (a) it is the 
first detailed study of its kind in Ne- 
gro education; (b) it will provoke 
further examination of an important 
area. The results, for example, seem 
to indicate (1) the lack of an ade- 
quate statement of aims for general 
education courses; (2) the failure to 
provide, in a majority of instances, 
a common core of general education 
for all students; (3) the apparent ab- 
sence of clear purpose in the social 
sciences; (4) the neglect of the fine 
arts in certain colleges; (5) the need 
for comprehensive examinations and 
tutorials; and (6) adequate provision 
for superior students. 

That a university press should have 
released a book containing so many 
errors is incredible. ‘‘Emphasises’’ 
appears on page 1. On page 2 one 
reads ‘‘General educational has al- 
ways been ....’’ I have counted twelve 
instances (pp. 14, 25, 46, 62, 86-87, 
109, 114, 173, 193, 212, 222-223, and 
226) of lack of agreement between 
subject and verb. (H.g. ‘‘The courses 
in English composition . was 
planned,’’ p. 25; ‘‘But the use of 
these principles . . . are not likely to 
occur ...,’’ p. 109; ‘‘Both excellent 
and inadequate treatment of this sub- 
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ject have been observed . . .,’’ p. 193; 
‘‘There exists, to be sure, important 
relationships . . .,’’ pp. 222-223.) On 
pages 37-38 after stating that he em- 
ployed three techniques, the author 
lists four. No undergraduate would 
be permitted to write sentences of this 
type: (a) ‘‘When it was possible to 
secure an abundance of such material 
in advance it served to enhance the 
use of time available for visitation 
and as an aid in planning the pro- 
gram for each visit’’ (p. 37); (b) 
‘“The colleges using the second pat- 
tern were not as sure of themselves in 
making the choice so they divided 
knowledge into broad areas.’’ (p. 55.) 
The colon is misused on pages 1, 16, 
23, 168, 207, 216, 225, and 234. The 
subject is separated from the verb by 
a comma on pages 62-63, 110, 112, 113, 
116, 215, 218, 225. A restrictive clause 
is enclosed by commas on page 3. On 
page 55 the quotation marks at the 
end of a quotation are omitted. The 
following misprints are unpardon. 
able: emphasises, p. 1; construcing, 
p. 10; traditionaly, p. 34; atempt, p. 
36; evaluaton, p. 46; ore, p. 56; vo- 
eabular, p. 82; As one instructor put 
in discussing .. ., p. 84; perforancme, 
p. 85; grammer, p. 98; biblical 
(twice), p. 109; aproach, p. 155; spe- 
cilization, p. 158; thmselves, p. 165; 
charcterizations, p. 206; eevident, p. 
211; obained, p. 211; conern, p. 214; 
and anecodotal, p. 215. 

Frank M. SNowben, JR. 

Professor of Classics 

Howard University 

* * * * 


A Rejoinder by the Author 


Upon the kind invitation of the Ed- 
itor of the JOURNAL oF NEGRO Epv¢a- 
TION, the author of the volume, Gen- 
eral Education in the Negro College, 
seeks here to correct certain miscon- 
ceptions which may arise as a result 
of the review of this work by Mr. 
Frank Snowden, Jr. 

The reviewer states, ‘‘Finally, the 
book is vitiated by a plethora of mis- 
prints and by a frequent failure to 
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observe the elementary rules of Eng- 
lish composition.’’ There are some 
misprints for which the author and 
publisher are clearly responsible. 


However, the book was published dur- . 


ing a period of most serious shortage 
of competent clerical and editorial 
personnel. Closer examination of the 
instances which the reviewer cites for 
lack of agreement between subject and 
verb reveals serious inaccuracies. In 
two instances (pp. 14 and 193) there 
is no lack of agreement. In six in- 
stances (pp. 25, 86, 114, 212, 222-223, 
and 226) the lack of agreement is 
clearly the result of typographical er- 
ror. The reviewer cites the following 
sentence on page 25: ‘‘The courses 
in English composition was 
planned.’’ Here the entire paragraph 
was concerned with one course and 
clearly the sentence was originally 
written, ‘‘The course was 
planned.’’ It would have been equal- 
ly unfair to charge misspelling be- 
cause ‘‘across’’?’ on page 14 was 
printed ‘‘acrosss.’’ Similarly, on page 
212, the sentence reads, ‘‘The more 
important questions, for present pur- 
poses, is the degree of emphasis which 
the general education program places 
upon the acquisition of facts.’’ Clear- 
ly only one question is discussed and 
the plural form of question is a typo- 
graphical error. The other instances 
listed above are similar and reference 
to the full body of the text will leave 
no doubt that the error is typographi- 
cal in origin. Space will not permit 
further discussion of this or of sev- 
eral moot points in regard to punc- 
tuation. 

It is not surprising that the volume 
should provoke some disagreement by 
an advocate of the classical approach 
to education. But it is difficult to as- 
certain from the reviewer’s exposition 
what his disagreement is or the fac- 
tual basis upon which it is founded. 
The reviewer states that ‘‘the impor- 
tant’’ has been neglected but does not 
follow this with any statement of fact. 
Thus we can neither defend our thesis 
nor confess our error. He states fur- 
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ther that the author fails to under- 
stand the meaning of liberal education 
but the reviewer furnishes no bill of 
particulars and again we are at a loss. 
Also, it is here patent that the review- 
er regards the terms general educa- 
tion and liberal education in an iden- 
tical sense. This is perhaps pardon- 
able since it is apparent that the re- 
viewer is a layman in this field. In 
like manner, he styles the treatment 
of the subject inadequate but leaves 
the statement unsupported. 

In one paragraph the reviewer 
states that the ability of college stu- 
dents is underestimated, yet in an- 
other paragraph he advises that more 
attention should have been given to 
the reading difficulties of college stu- 
dents. Would not the so-called ‘‘kin- 
dergarten procedures’? be useful 
here? 

The reviewer states that the an- 
cients were aware of individual men- 
tal differences but he is greatly con- 
cerned because these differences were 
not established until comparatively 
recent times. It would seem that he 
feels that awareness and establishment 
are one and the same. Clear answers 
to several other questions which the 
reviewer raises can be found readily 
in the text. 

The author is quite aware that the 
study is by no means free from weak- 
nesses. But it is regrettable that the 
reviewer did not direct his attention 
to these more fundamental matters 
and suggest improvements. This 
would have been helpful. The review 
seems more a rationalization, arising 
perhaps from a felt need to defend 
the teaching of the classics, than an 
effort to make a sincere appraisal of 
the book. 

Although Mr. Snowden’s exposition 
is more a proof-reader’s report than 
a review, we are greatly indebted to 
him for this editorial contribution. 

I, A. Derpiany 
Administrative Dean 


Tuskegee Institute 
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Addendum to a Review of General 
Education in the Negro College 


Although the reader will be a com- 
petent judge of my review of General 
Education in the Negro College, 1 
must make some observations on Mr. 
Derbigny’s rejoinder to my review. 

1. Mr. Derbigny’s assumption that 
the thinking of all classicists conforms 
to a fixed pattern is false. Further, 
my review not only offers no defense 
of elassical education but does not 
even mention the word ‘‘classical.”’ 
It might be pointed out, however, that 
the classies play an important part in 
the ‘‘general education’’ programs of 
most American colleges and need no 
defense. 

2. Nothing in the review shows a 
failure to understand the difference 
between general and liberal education. 
The reviewer refers to liberal educa- 
tion because the book under review 
treats liberal education. 

3. It is not inconsistent if one calls 
attention, at one time, to the abilities 


of students, particularly good stu- 
dents, to apply what they learn to 
their individual problems and, at an- 
other time, to the reading difficulties 


of other students. ‘‘ Kindergarten 
methods’’ will certainly not amelio- 
rate the latter. 

4. Mr. Derbigny claims that the re- 
view gives no support for its state- 
ments relative to (1) his neglect of 
the important, (2) his failure to un- 
derstand the meaning of liberal edu- 
cation, and (3) his inadequate treat- 
ment of his subject. Paragraph 6 (cf. 
paragraphs 3 and 4 for some illustra- 
tions of the treatment of the unimpor- 
tant) was written in support of the 
first statement; paragraph 5, in sup- 
port of the second; and paragraph 6, 
in support of the third. 

5. It is certainly within the baili- 
wick of a reviewer, particularly the 
reviewer of a book on general educa- 
tion, to note errors of the type men- 
tioned in the final paragraph of my 
review. General education, it is gen- 
erally agreed, has as one of its aims 
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the mastery of self-expression in 
speech and writing. Furthermore, the 
review devotes only one paragraph of 
eight to what Mr. Derbigny calls ‘‘ty. 
pographical errors’ and ‘‘moot 
points. ”’ 

6. Mr. Derbigny’s attempt to palli- 
ate the errors in the text is inade- 
quate and at times inaccurate. For 
example, in his effort to explain ‘‘The 
courses in English composition . . 
was planned,’’ he writes: ‘‘Here the 
entire paragraph was concerned with 
one course and clearly the sentence 
was originally written, ‘The course 

. was planned’.’’ This explanation 
is not satisfactory because the first 
sentence of the paragraph in question 
begins ‘‘The courses themselves are 
designed... .”’ 

7. Finally, there are no inaccura- 
cies in the reviewer’s references to the 
lack of agreement between subject 
and verb. Mr. Derbigny writes: 
‘*Closer examination of the instances 
which the reviewer cites for lack of 
agreement between subject and verb 
reveals serious inaccuracies. In two 
instances (pp. 14 and 193) there is no 
lack of agreement.’’ On page 14, 
however, the following sentence ap- 
pears: ‘‘To lead the student gradu- 
ally and under his own impetus .. ., 
and to promote the ability to learn 
independently .. ., is a fine art.’’ Mr. 
Derbigny’s second reading of the text 
has also overlooked the following lack 
of agreement on page 193: ‘‘ Both ex- 
cellent and inadequate treatment of 
this subject have been observed in 
general and in special courses.’’ In- 
cidentally, of the twelve instances cit- 
ed, the verb fails to agree with the 
subject in four instances when the 
subject is followed by a prepositional 
phrase. In each of these four cases 
(pp. 25, 46, 109, 114) the verb agrees 
with a word in the prepositional 
phrase which is clearly not the sub- 
ject. In three other instances a singu- 
lar verb is used with a compound sub- 
ject: (1) p. 14, cited above; (2) Pp. 
178, ‘‘Under each topic is included a 
well-selected bibliography and a list 
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of study courses... .’’; (3) p. 226, 
“Human forgetfulness and _ the 
ephemeral nature of most facts seems 
not to have been greatly considered. ’’ 
FRANK M. SNOWDEN, JR. 


Mystical Sociology* 


We are all familiar with the cynical 
Frenchman’s remark that the usual 
function of words is to conceal 
thought. Dr. Oliver Cromwell Cox’s 
recent book, Caste, Class, and Race 
must be regarded by all honest stu- 
dents of human behavior as an ex- 
traordinary exercise in the false art 
of treating words not as the symbols 
of behavioral realities, but as a means 
of denying reality ; that is, of creating 
an obscurantist world in which the 
test of truth is no longer observation 
and scientific inference, but dexterity 
in juggling the counters, the symbols 
themselves. 

If one can gather any central or co- 
herent impression from Dr. Cox’s 
amazing compendium of reading 
notes, it is that, as the reviewer in 
The New York Times concludes, this 
is a work of sophistry. Under its pre- 
tentious, pedantic front, it is the 
Alice In Wonderland of sociology. 

It is not by chance that Dr. Cox 
produces a sociology in the world of 
words, instead of in the world of ob- 
served human behavior. He is the dis- 
ciple of certain German philosophic 
sociologists and of their followers in 
this country. Like his masters, he 
believes that the structure and func- 
tion of human social groups can be 
discovered by introspection pn the 
part of the sociologists. Dr. Cox 
believes that ‘‘parts of this study 
seem Marxian,’’ but his masters are 
far less empirical than was Marx in 
Das Kapital. (Indeed, Dr. Cox shows 
only a superficial knowledge of Marx, 
implies that he discovered Marx’s 
ideas independently, does not include 


*Caste, Class, and Race. Oliver Cromwell 
Cox. New York: Doubleday and Company, 
Inc., 1948. 624 pp. 
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Das Kapital in his bibliography, and 
lists there only English translations 
of Marx.) Dr. Cox’s real masters are 
metaphysical and philosophic sociolo- 
gists, from whom empirical sociology 
freed itself 50 years ago. The two 
American sociologists who appear to 
have been the immediate inspiration 
of most of Dr. Cox’s strictures are not 
quoted in support of the book, and 
apparently were not willing to give it 
their scientific approval, in public. 
Although he is a sociologist, Dr. Cox 
has made no recognized first-hand 
studies of society, done no sustained 
empirical research on human commu- 
nities, completed no scientific studies 
of group-behavior, as have Johnson, 
Frazier, Warner, Dollard, Drake, 
Walker, Hill, Rose and many other 
students of Negro society, each of 
whom has defined the nature of either 
social class or color-caste in American 
communities. Perhaps the chief ques- 
tion which Dr, Cox’s book raises is 
this: How can a sociologist, who has 
not made an intensive, empirical study 
of any human society, expect to un- 
derstand the tremendous, empirical 
complexity of the system of Negro- 
white social relationships in this coun- 
try? Without such training in the 
study of actual society, Dr. Cox is 
forced to attack all the leading mod- 
ern social scientists—who have stud- 
ied Negro-white relationships, includ- 
ing Park, Myrdal, and Dollard, as 
well as nearly all social anthropolo- 
gists. Other leading students of the 
subject, such as E. Franklin Frazier, 
are ignored, so far as their basic find- 
ings are concerned. Dr. Cox’s succes- 
sion of diatribes is supported by a pre- 
tentious, discursive list of readings. 
Not one author in this whole list, how- 
ever, is dealt with thoroughly and 
systematically. 

The best evidence of Dr. Cox’s kind 
of sociology, however, may be fur- 
nished by his own words. In spite of 
the evidence of modern empirical so- 
cial scientists who have studied Hindu 
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caste, Dr. Cox holds that caste in In- 
dia, unlike all other social institutions 
in the world, is unchanging: ‘‘so that 
in Brahmanic India—that is to say, 
in unwesternized India—the social 
rules of some two thousand years ago 
still obtain both in letter and in spir- 
it.”” Only an obscurantist, a mystic, 
could fall into such a gross error. In 
fact Dr. Cox’s view of caste is mysti- 
eal. To him, it is an absolute, un- 
changing entity, found in India, and 
nowhere else in the world. Yet cul- 
tural anthropologists are agreed that 
caste-systems, in the sense in which 
that word is used in scientific dis- 
course, occur and have occurred in 
many other societies. 

If caste is a mystical union, as Dr. 
Cox sees it from 10,000 miles, what is 
class? Let us try to learn. ‘‘The con- 
ception of social class may include 
castes, while the caste consists of in- 
dividuals. The social class may be 


conceived as a form of social stratifi- 
cation and differentiation; the caste 
may be a form of social differentiation 


only. Castes may have collateral so- 
cial status; social classes must of ne- 
cessity be hierarchically superposed. ’’ 
This view, if the words may be taken 
as having any meaning at all, contra- 
dicts not only that of the authorities 
in this field, but also contradicts Dr. 
Cox’s own repeated assertion that so- 
cial classes do not exist empirically, 
and are not socially ranked. Appar- 
ently, it is only when other sociolo- 
gists identify social classes that Dr. 
Cox denies such classes exist. 

Such passages scarcely do credit to 
Dr. Cox’s wildest effort at definition. 
however. Here is a better evidence of 
his ‘‘mastery’’ of words: ‘‘A crucial 
difference between a social class and a 
caste is that, with reference to the so- 
cial order, the caste is a status-bear- 
ing entity, while the social class is a 
conceptual stratum of status-bearing 
entities, ’’ 

Or, let us follow Dr. Cox as he back- 
tracks into the higher ‘‘meaning of 
meanings’’: ‘‘There is, in fact, no 
such thing as an objective social class 
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amenable to physical circumscription; 
neither is there a recognizable social- 
class hierarchy in class systems of ad. 
vanced Western society. In other 
words, the class system is not strati- 
fied ; stratification is an idea only,” 
To the mystic, society is an idea; the 
universe, itself, is an idea. 

The author denies that Negroes are 
in the position of a (lower) caste in 
the South; that is, in a status fixed by 
birth as inferior socially, and main. 
tained by the legal and customary 
proscription against marriage with 
whites. Yet, if words mean anything, 
he reverses his position: ‘‘Thus in 
America, Negroes are not allowed 
freedom of opportunity to participate 
in the culture principally because of 
an apprehension of amalgamation and 
its meaning in Western society.”’ 

The author is capable of even great- 
er refinements of thought, however, in 
his efforts to deny the existence of 
color-caste : ‘‘The caste system, on the 
other hand, tends to stratify it [‘‘the 
racial situation’’] in a status hier. 
archy. In the latter sense there is no 
status-hierarchical relationship _ be- 
tween the white ruling class in India 
and the dark-skinned natives. It is 
not a common social-status relation- 
ship at all; one group dominates while 
the other is dominated, and a we-feel- 
ing is virtually absent among them. 
The British are not the highest caste; 
they stand face to face with the whole 
caste system. In other words, they 
have no position in the caste system; 
their sympathies follow a color line.” 

If it is impossible for Dr. Cox to see 
that the British have set up color- 
castes in India, in Africa, and wher- 
ever else they have gone among cdl- 
ored groups, perhaps he may still 
learn the empirical realities of color- 
caste by studying the town of Tuske- 
gee, Alabama, near the institution at 
which he is a professor. 

Auuison Davis ; 
Associate Professor of Educatwn 
The University of Chicago 
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Race and Nationality as Factors in 
American Life* 


In justifying the importance of this 
pook Professor Fairchild proposes to 
make explicit even to the layman the 
significance of a distinction between 
“race and culture’’ for an analysis 
of race and nationality problems. 
The author begins the thirteen chap- 
ters with a demonstration of the uni- 
versality of in-group—out-group be- 
havior, then follows with a discussion 
of a biological theory of racial antag- 
onism, doubting whether all human 
beings belong to the same species, and, 
in chapter 3, a differentiation is made 
between race, nation, and nationality. 
The body of the essay is concerned 
with criticisms of certain tests and 
measurements of racial traits includ- 
ing those of Franz Boas and the 
World War I United States Army. 
Finally, the nature of the Jewish 
problem as a world phenomenon, the 
racial situation among Negroes in the 
United States, and some possibilities 
of social action are examined. There 
is appended an inadequate index and 
bibliography. 

The pith of the argument seems to 
be this: inter-group ‘‘antipathy’’ is a 
natural phenomenon; it is universal 
in its manifestation. This fact of in- 
evitable ‘‘hostility’’ toward the stran- 
ger has been encouraged and excited 
by the great racists. Antagonism 
against the Jews is not racial because 
the Jews are not a race but a national- 
ity; however, since Negroes in the 
United States contsitute a ‘‘genuine’’ 
race and since all ‘‘race feelings’’ are 
inherited, antagonism against Negroes 
Ig race prejudice. There is no clear 
distinction between ‘‘group antipa- 
thy’’ and race prejudice in so far as 
they are both natural phenomena. 

The study begins with an apparent- 
ly misleading idea that ethnocentrism 
is the basis of universal ‘‘group an- 


_*Henry Pratt Fairchild, Race and Na- 
tionality as Factors in American Life. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1947. 
Pp, 216. 


tipathy,’’ and that out of this devel- 
ops racial hatred. In this way the 
rise of the materialistically-based, an- 
ti-racial philosophy of Gobineau and 
his school is explained: ‘‘. . . the tacit 
assumption that one’s own group, 
whether racial or national, is superior 
to other groups is practically univer- 
sal among mankind. But as the study 
of man developed to the point where 
it had some claim to be considered sci- 
ence, the effort naturally followed to 
exalt this unsophisticated sense of su- 
periority into a philosophical doc- 
trine, and to seek to impose the ac- 
ceptance of the superiority of one’s 
own racial group upon the rest of the 
world.’’ (p. 57.) 

However, of prime significance is 
the author’s definition of race. Thus, 
“* . . a race is a biologically unified 
and identifiable subdivision of a larg- 
er biological group. .. . The funda- 
mental fact about race, therefore, . 
is that it is strictly a biological con- 
cept. Nothing is racial that is not 
physically inherited. . . .’’ (p. 11.) 
And the other key concept is national- 
ity: ‘‘The term nationality . . . refers 
to a group of people that are charac- 
terized and distinguished by a ecul- 
tural pattern which embodies certain 
definite features.’’ (p. 36.) 

The logic, in part, follows. Group 
antipathy, which seemingly includes 
racial hatred and antagonism, it is 
maintained, is natural: ‘‘. . . genuine 
group antipathy ... is perfectly nat- 
ural... it is therefore nothing to be 
condemned or ashamed of . . . group 
feelings are designed to be kept in re- 
straint . . . just as is true with the 
equally natural feelings of hunger, 
sexual desire .. .’’ ete. (pp. 86, 87.) 
Racial phenomena are also abiding 
biological facts for ‘‘. . . whatever the 
racial realities are they cannot be 
changed.’’ (p. 174.) And ‘‘... there 
is considerable evidence in favor of 
the conclusion that .. . race antipathy 
does appear spontaneously in chil- 
dren. .. . To attempt to counter this 
observation by the assertion that... 
antipathy is emotional, is to beg the 
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question.’’ (p. 175.) From this we 
are led to conclude that different races 
dislike each other by instinct. 

But our author reasons further that 
the social phenomenon which is gen- 
erally known as race prejudice is not 
race prejudice because it is not bio- 
logical. Thus: ‘‘. .. much of what is 
... @alled race prejudice is not really 
race prejudice at all. ... The feeling 

does not spring from racial 
sources and is not stimulated by ra- 
cial differences .. . but is almost ex- 
clusively the result of cultural differ. 
entiation.’’ (pp. 85, 86.) And yet 
‘‘The Negro problem in the United 
States is a genuine racial problem. 
... The persistence of the special dis- 
crimination against the Negroes... 
is directly conected with the fact that 
they are identifiable on true racial 
grounds.’’ (p. 162.) 

Anti-Semitism, on the other hand, 
is not a race problem because ‘‘. . . 
there is none of the uniformity of 
physical type which we habitually .. . 
associate with a racial group. There 
are tall Jews and short Jews, black- 
haired, brown-haired, red-haired, and 
yellow-haired Jews, Jews with hooked 
noses and Jews with pug noses, Jews 
with straight hair. .. . There is no 
such thing as a Jewish race today. 
This is not to say .. . that there is not 
probably a heavy racial predominance 

. in the total body of Jewry... .”’ 
(p. 139.) It would seem that from 
these criteria one might also conclude 
that there is no Negro race in the 
United States. 

The crucial contention of this work 
involves a definition of race. To Pro- 
fessor Fairchild everything concern- 
ing race is biological and inherited. 
Persons who are interested in deter- 
mining the inherited capacities of 
races must necessarily adopt such a 
definition. But to the sociologist it is 
unworkable. Thus the author states: 
‘‘a sociologist who once directed a 
study of race attitudes . . . was asked 
what definition of ‘race’ was adopted. 
... He replied . . . ‘any group that 
the people thought of as a race we 


called a race.’ Obviously there is lit. 
tle hope for scientifically precise re. 
sults from such loose procedures ag 
this.”’ (p. 70.) 

Even so, however, the sociologist has 
no alternative. He is studying inter- 
group relations and he cannot assume 
that these relations are biological 
facts. For example, a white Negro 
and a black Negro may be extremely 
different to the biologist and this dif. 
ference will tend to persist regardless 
of time and place. In so far as race 
relations are concerned, however, they 
will behave very differently in the 
South and in Brazil. And this will 
be determined by ‘‘social definitions.”’ 
The anthropologists’ measurements 
have nothing at all to do with Negro- 
white relations in the Deep South, and 
the simple fact that one man is black 
and the other white provides no basis 
whatever for predicting the type of 
behavior relationship that will devel. 
op between them. 

This book does not seem to contrib- 
ute in any remarkable way to an un- 
derstanding of race relations; it is 
somewhat anachronistic in its ap- 
proach. Its distinguished writer does 
not become involved with the posi- 
tions taken in the leading modern 
studies of race relations, but rather 
brings to life again questions that 
were fashionable in about the second 
decade of this century. It appears, 
moreover, that instead of boldly aban- 
doning the theory when it seems inad- 
equate to explain the facts, the author 
slithers off laterally at the terminus 
of many logical blind-alleys relying 
upon anecdotes and wise sayings thus 
leaving the discussion spotty with 
blurred and fag-ends. 

OuIveR C, Cox 

Professor of Economics & Sociology 

Tuskegee Institute 


College Retirement and Insurance 
Plans* 


As stated in the Foreword by Doc- 


*William C. Greenough, College Retire- 
ment and Insurance Plans. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 274. 
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tor O. C. Carmichael, President of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, this book, will 
serve several useful purposes. Pages 
3 to 73 are devoted to the reasons for 
and purpose of college retirement 
plans, including the history of this de- 
velopment. Pages 77 to 180 are de- 
yoted to a description of many college 
retirement plans other than those of 
the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association. Appendices A to J fol- 
lowing, list the characteristics of the 
contracts of colleges with the Teach- 
ers Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion, colleges covered by publicly ad- 
ministered plans, colleges covered by 
plans for religious workers and the 
like. By use of the index one can se- 
eure fairly complete information with 
reference to any particular college and 
its policies on the retirement of teach- 
ers and non-teachers. 


The book is useful for the college 
administrator and the college teacher 
in institutions where retirement plans 
now exist. Consideration is given to 
changes necessary in retirement plans 
due to decreasing interest rates, long- 
er life expectancy, and like factors. 
The steps that the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association, and agen- 
cy companies having annuity con- 
tracts, are taking to preserve the in- 
tegrity of their contracts, are review- 
ed. Many of teh institutions that now 
have tracts have not revised their 
plans to meet these changes. Unless 
the colleges revise their plans, teach- 
ers may be put to an unexpected and 
serious disadvantage in years to come 
and the colleges embarrassed thereby. 

Any institution that does not have 
a funded retirement plan will find the 
book useful. Conservative boards of 
trustees should be convinced by a 
reading that early action is required 
to meet a cost which the institution is 
bearing whether or not the expense 
1s presently realized. 


_ There are few institutions, accord- 
ing to this book, that have given full 
consideration to the entire problem. 
Many colleges have adequate or par- 
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tially adequate retirement provisions 
for the faculty and certain adminis- 
trative officers, but no funded provi- 
sions for other non-teaching employ- 
ees. Many colleges under supervision 
of religious denominations or orders 
have established retirement provisions 
for religious workers, but no stated 
funded provisions for lay and non- 
teaching employees. This should be a 
particular concern to these persons. 
With the development of Social Se- 
curity legislation for other workers, 
the college will find it difficult to re- 
main in this situation. The book gives 
particular consideration to this as- 
spect. 

Teachers now included in state re- 
tirement systems may be awakened to 
some unfortunate features of their em- 
ployment by the discussion of these 
systems. In many states the teacher 
who transfers from a state institution 
to that in another state can not carry 
his accumulated retirement benefits 
with him. A similar disadvantage oe- 
curs if the teacher in a state institu- 
tion moves to a position in one of the 
private institutions. The result is ful- 
ly discussed in this book. 

Seventy-eight of the institutions 
for Negroes are included in the total 
of 1,001 colleges and universities from 
which the author gets his information. 
Twelve of these institutions have re- 
tirement contracts with the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association. 
Twenty-five are included under pub- 
licly administered retirement systems. 
Seven are included in the plans for 
religious workers. One has contracts 
with agency life insurance companies. 
Twelve are listed as having no plan, 
and twenty-three supplied no infor- 
mation. There is a duplication of two 
in the list. Fisk University has con- 
tracts with the Congregational Church 
Pension Fund as well as the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association. 
Lincoln University (Missouri) has 
contracts with the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association as well as 
with three or four of the agency in- 
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surance companies in the state of Mis- 
souri. 

Some corrections should be noted. 
For instance, the state institutions for 
Negroes in Alabama are included in 
the appendix among colleges that gave 
no information. These state institu- 
tions are included in the Alabama 
State Teachers Retirement System; 
and should be in the schedule for pub- 
licly administered plans. Miner ‘Teach- 
ers College, District of Columbia (no 
information), should be included un- 
der publicly administered plans. 

There is one aspect of the retire- 
ment problem that is touched upon 
somewhat inadequately. This is the 
question concerning what constitutes 
an adequate pension and how to set 
up a plan to determine how to obtain 
it. So many factors are involved that 
the author probably could not do more 
than he has. The college that consid- 
ers the problem may feel that one- 
third, forty per cent or fifty per cent 
of the salary at retirement is the pen- 
sion it wishes the retired employee to 
have. The result over a period of 
twenty or thirty years of contributing 
to the plan may be considerably less 
than this according to the manner in 
which the teacher’s salary is increased 
over the period of years. If promotion 
is rapid in the early years so that larg- 
er contributions are made over a long- 
er period, the pension may still be that 
which the institution wished to pro- 
vide. If promotion is slow and salary 
increases irregular or late in life, the 
teacher or staff employee may retire 
at a large salary but with quite inad- 
equate pension. 

Mr. Greenough refers to work in 
this field by Dr. Rainard B. Robbins 
(College Plans for Retirement In- 
come. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1940), and anyone who is 
interested would do well to consult 
the book for background, and to see 
the changes that have occurred in the 
period of seven years. 

The author is a member of the staff 
of the Teachers Insurance and Annu- 
ity Association. The book is good 


salesmanship for this company. In 
every chapter and in almost every 
paragraph the advantages of the con. 
tracts with the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association are stated, 
There is a great deal of truth, as well 
as good salesmanship in this. Over a 
period of many years in reading and 
discussing life insurance and annuity 
contracts, intermittently, for the most 
part, I have found that the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association 
contracts include in one contract more 
advantages than any other form of 
life insurance or annuity for the cost, 
Teachers and other employees in in- 
stitutions not now associated with the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity As- 
sociation should know that these life 
insurance contracts can be obtained, 
to their advantage, by writing to the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity As- 
sociation. 


V. D. JoHNSTON 
Treasurer, Howard University 


The Quarry* 


Mildred Walker’s newest novel, The 
Quarry, is a long biographical novel 
of one Lyman Converse of Vermont. 
Beginning in pre-Civil War years, the 
novel traces the history of the Con- 
verse family to World War I. These 
were eventful years, and Lyman’s ex- 
periences, dating from his boyhood 
encounter with a runaway slave har- 
bored in his father’s barn through his 
contemplated suicide (an act unful- 
filled by virtue of the inadvertent 
halting of that same Negro), reflect 
not only the unfolding and develop- 
ing of individual mind and spirit but 
of the growing American nation 48 
well, 

Lyman’s story is that of a young 
dreamer, an idealist whose interests 
sharply clash with those of a stern, 
unyielding father, and a _ mother 
whose ideas and opinions were but re- 


flections of her husband’s. The fan- 


*Mildred Walker, The Quarry. New York: 
Harcourt Brace and Co., 1947. Pp. 407. 
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ily’s income, as indeed its way of life, 
was derived from the stone quarry of 
which the elder Converse was owner. 
The quarry came to mean more to 
Lyman as a symbol than as a satis- 
factory basic interest in life. To Fa- 
ther Converse the quarry was the cen- 
ter of life itself; to the son it was 
a constant reminder of unfulfilled 
ideals, of lost hopes. It was always to 
him ‘‘the thing hunted,”’ as his col- 
lege professor told him once. 

The clash of father-son is magnified 
in the clash of old and new Vermont 
ideology. Before the Civil War, Ver- 
mont was a liberal, pious, spiritually 
homogeneous state. But through the 
pages of the novel we see the gradual 
drift toward industrialism at the ex- 
pense of romanticism, toward collec- 
tivism at the expense of individual- 
ism, toward urbanization, toward 
mounting social consciousness in the 
sense of racial caste. In short, the 
evils of nineteenth century America 
as lamented by Hawthorne, by Mel- 
ville, and by Whitman were the in- 
sidious forces that penetrated remote 
Vermont. 

The story of Easy, the contempo- 
rary and life long friend of Lyman, 
is a subordinate theme though it is 
woven steadily through the fabric of 
the plot. A runaway slave from Vir- 
ginia, Easy was harbored by Converse 
Senior several years before the war. 
Easy stayed in Vermont as an ‘‘adopt- 
ed’? member of the family. Actually, 
Easy refused to go to Canada and in- 
sisted on staying on the Converse 
farm. His story, his relationship with 
the community, and above all his mag- 
nificent loyaliy to and devotion for 
Lyman make a good if not always 
plausible complement to Lyman’s his- 
tory. 

It is rather difficult to categorize 
this novel. It is highly readable but 
one can not be too certain what the 
author’s prime objective was. There 
is a love story—but it is bloodless. 
There is social history—one sees the 
two wars, the growing West, and a bit 
of Europe through correspondence to 
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the hero—but these are really ‘‘bits’’ 
rather than sustained sweeps of so- 
cial development. There is also the 
old thesis of ‘‘the pursuit of happi- 
ness’’—and this, perhaps, is most 
nearly fulfilled as a thesis. But the 
author’s approach is not decisive and 
the ending is inconclusive. As a lei- 
surely written family saga with 
flashes of insight on the part of the 
author, the book succeeds in holding 
attention. It is a book, however, that 
will be remembered for various of its 
parts rather than for its impressive- 
ness as a whole. 

ANNE M. CooKE 

Professor of English 

Howard University 


God Is For White Folks* 


Once again an angry, protesting 
book wedges itself a place on that ever 
growing book shelf of American nov- 
els that point irritably at the stupid- 
ity of racial intolerance. It takes its 
place beside such books as If He Hol- 
lers, Let Him Go, Walk Hard, Talk 
Loud, The Street; and because of its 
reversal of Sinclair Lewis’ situation, 
leans arrogantly against Kingsblood 
Royal. 

In God Is For White Folks author 
Will Thomas has shown how easily a 
near-white Negro can become white 
by the simple act of stepping across 
the color line. Although an old theme, 
he has given it a fresh treatment, The 
author has drawn vividly the conflict- 
ing worlds of black and white, the 
unreasoning hatred of the darker for 
the lighter-skinned Negro, and the ut- 
ter disregard of the Southern white 
man for the Negro woman’s rights. 
Perhaps the most commendable as- 
pect of the book is the new angle of 
the Negro who decides to pass, not by 
going North but by going further 
South. 

The main character in the book is 
Beau Beauchamp who finds it more 
convenient to be white than colored. 


*Will Thomas, God Is For White Folks. 
New York: Creative Age Press, Inc. 1947, 
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He is the son of a white plantation 
owner and a quadroon girl who mys- 
teriously died not long after Beau’s 
birth. Hatred by the dark-skinned 
Negroes who worked in the fields and 
coldly rejected by his white father, 
Beau is about to commit suicide when 
a Yankee, who is a mill-owner in Lou- 
isiana, visits the plantation and per- 
suades Beau to return to Louisiana 
with him to pass as white. Beau de- 
cides to accept the offer and upon his 
arrival in Louisiana immediately falls 
in love with a beautiful octoroon girl, 
Elisse Leseur, who has scornfully and 
successfully refused to become the 
mistress of the young white town vil- 
lain, Gaynor Brackens. After Beau 
reveals himself as colored, Elisse ac- 
cepts him as her lover. Their subse- 
quent fight against the town for their 
love and the resultant flight make ex- 
citing, if melodramatic, reading. 

The book, unfortunately, is too 
highly melodramatic; in fact the au- 
thor has pulled every stop on the 
‘“sensational organ.’’ The book opens 
with a slugging match; then follow in 
suecession an attempted suicide, the 
merciless whip lashings that Beau’s 
father receives at the hands of his 
own sister, the story of the mysterious 
death of Beau’s mother as recounted 
by Beau’s stone-faced mulatto aunt, 
the lynching of a Negro half-wit who 
saved the life of the sheriff’s son, a 
duel in the sun over Elisse between 
Brackens and Beau, the riding of the 
Ku Klux Klan, Beau’s hairbreadth 
escape from jail just as the mob bat- 
ters down the door, the chase, the es- 
cape in a ‘‘slim ecraft’’ over ‘‘black 
water,’’ and a crazed woman leading 
Elisse through secret panels and dark 
passageways to possible death from a 
high cliff. 

Throughout this labyrinth of ac- 
tion, there is little space for the fine 
thread of characterization to be 
drawn. Herein lies the fundamental 
weakness of the book, for the reader 
never actually leaves the seat of the 
casual onlooker to enter any one of 
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the characters. Each character falls 
quite easily into a stereotyped réle 
that has been set aside for him by gen- 
erations of story-telling—the stalwart, 
staunch friend, the noble white bene- 
factor, the Uncle Tom, the jealous, 
vicious Negro, the insane white wom- 
an, the proud octoroon, the hopeless 
half-wit Negro, the ‘‘mammy’’ who 
runs the house but keeps in her place, 
the dangerously good-looking but 
‘*no-good’’ villain, the unfortunate 
hero, the French woman, the drunken 
white trash and so on ad nauseam. 
Yet even in their stereotyped niches, 
some of the characters do not ring 
true in regard to their actions in sit- 
uations created by or for them, 
Here Aristotle’s theory that it is 
better to have an improbable possibil- 
ity than a probable impossibility is 
shattered by Mr. Thomas, Certain of 
Mr. Thomas’ situations, though possi- 
ble, are highly improbable. For ex- 
ample, the strong, self-supporting 
Elisse would hardly have a spell of 
vapors to delay their flight when her 
life and that of her lover depended 
upon their leaving the town in a hur- 
ry. Again, the diary of Beau’s moth- 
er which is given to him by his mulat- 
to aunt when he leaves the plantation, 
the diary which he in turn gives to 
Elisse, and which finally follows them 
back to the plantation is never opened 
—not even through normal curiosity. 
In addition, unless he is a flagellant, 
and the author does not indicate that 
he is, it is inconceivable that Beau’s 
father would submit to the brutal. 
merciless lashing which he receives at 
the hands of his sister. And, above 
all, the ending is utterly improbable. 
Though generally the style of the 

book is somewhat immature, there are 
occasional flashes of commendable de- 
scriptive passages of local color. 
Though it may be faulty in spots, in 
the matter of characertization and 
structure, the book is good entertain- 
ment, 

EuizaBETH W. REEVES 

Instructor in English 

Howard University 
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Country Place* 


The temptation to write of the Ne- 
and his problems has been a chronic 
one with Negro creative writers. It 
is understandable, of course, in the 
light of the autobiographical instinct 
that most humans have, and in the 
light of the trained as well as the un- 
trained writer’s feeling that he must 
adhere to the realm of life he knows 
best in an effort to create a sense of 
verisimilitude. Recently, however, 
several Negro writers have made 
notable departures in the direction 
of fiction divorced from the color 
theme. Motley’s Knock on Any Door 
is certainly an admirable offering; 
though reluctant to ascribe, seeming- 
ly, true literary merit to Mr. Yerby’s 
sagas, I must concede that the popu- 
lar resurrections of Louisiana history 
are at least exemplary of the tendency 
on the part of Negro writers to set 
forth ideas not wholly dependent on 
racial issues or themes. It is not, of 
course, that one underestimates the 
extreme importance of Negro treat- 
ment of Negro materials. But in an 
age in which we aim to support the 
thesis of One World, it is wholesome 
to note that some Negro creative 
ane are apparently concerned with 
Art. 

Thus, Miss Ann Petry’s new novel, 
Country Place, is a pleasant surprise. 
After The Street, a fine and sensitive 
novel of a Harlem community, the 
author has turned to what might well 
be called a genre novel of New Eng- 
land life. Through the eyes of the 
narrator we see the impact of World 
War II on the lives of some six or 
seven people in Lennox. Only one of 
these people is a Negro and she, 
though her active réle is small, de- 
mands our attention and respect. The 
other characters are revealed in rela- 
tion to the shifting temper of the 
times. Thus, in Glory we see an un- 
principled war bride, in Johnny a be- 
wildered veteran whose return home 


*Ann Petry, Country Place. New York: 
foughton Mifflin 1947, Pp. 266. 
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is marred by the many changes. The 
Mearns family represents the inevi- 
table Big Family name in small town 
life. The interweaving of the various 
elements that these people represent, 
their ultimate fates, are tied up rather 
skillfully with a storm. The device is 
timeworn, but effective in this in- 
stance because of the highly charged 
emotions portrayed. 

In this novel Ann Petry shows, 
through her compactness of style, in- 
creased fluidity of dialogue, and con- 
vincing character analysis, a marked 
advance over The Street. Yet the 
theme of the first novel will un- 
doubtedly draw the greater number 
of admirers. 


MARGARET JUST WORMLEY 
Assistant Professor of English 
Howard University 


Largo for Adonais 


Countee Cullen was a serious artist. 
He deserves, therefore, in life or in 
death, a serious criticism. His passing 
was lamentable. He was in many good 
ways an exceptional individual, and 
he was, beyond any caviling, one of 
the best artists yet to emerge from 
our American Negro community. But 
he was not good enough. He fell too 
far short of epic achievement. He 
himself said in Caroling Dusk that he 
wished ‘‘any merit in... [his] work 
to flow from it solely as the expres- 
sion of a poet—with no racial con- 
sideration to bolster it up.’’ As a 
writer, or as a champion of a minority 
group, he could not, of course, have 
taken any other stand and been re- 
spectable. People who oppose segre- 
gation, as Cullen did, and everyone of 
us should, must fight it all down the 
line. As a poet, therefore, it was im- 
portant to Cullen that his race should 
not bar him from a universal audience 
on universal terms. He who himself 
onee said of some apparently tory 
folks— 


... they do not know that you, 
John Keats, keep revel with me too; 
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was right in his consciousness of our 
desperate need to think in absolutes. 
That way, and that way alone, lies the 
only road which ean establish Negro 
artists upon significant positions in 
an enduring culture. For commercial 
success or for transient celebrity we 
can be satisfied with the production 
of picturesque vignettes representing 
what too many people would like to 
suppose our whole life is, a savage, 
though rather cute, exoticism. But 
in so doing we are guilty of high trea- 
son to our best, indeed, our only hope. 
Or we can press, as Cullen did, to- 
ward the mark of a high ealling, and 
be, at the very worst, as Cullen was, 
an artist whose imperfections are 
themselves sufficiently fertile in con- 
structive suggestions to justify his 
sympathetic and attentive regard by 
subsequent artists with irreproachable 
aspirations. 

Indeed from at least one aspect of 
the failure in his work Cullen pro- 
vides a curiously compact fable for 
critics of Negro artists. The theme of 
this fable, moreover, should be fas- 
cinating to any student of life’s com- 
plex integration, for it revolves upon 
that cherchez la femme of Negro lit- 
erature: how much of a given Negro 
writer’s performance is attributable 
to American racism and how much is 
the result of the given writer’s unique 
distinctions as an individual? The 
substance of this fable, even more in- 
triguingly, is a close harmony of 
paradox and coincidence; a circum- 
stance partially accounted for by the 
fact that Cullen as a person was him- 
self a paradox—indeed, with master 
irony, the very sort of paradox which 
proved most bitterly his central credo 
that segregation is not a law of crea- 
tion. Born in New York City the son 
of a minister, schooled there, grad- 
uated Phi Beta Kappa from New 
York University, with a master of 
arts degree from Harvard, Cullen 
was, in spite of his insistence that 
‘this chief problem had been that of 
reconciling a Christian upbringing 
with a pagan inclination,’’ and his 


Sincere, insofar as he was aware, 
nostalgia for what he considered 
African moods, a well-bred American 
Aryan with a bourgeois background. 
Nevertheless, all his life, without 
being conscious of his affectation, 
Cullen was trying to pass for a Negro, 

He was, indeed, almost morbidly 
preoccupied with a paganism which 
he felt was so much a part of him 
that, as he put it: 


God’s alabaster turrets gleam 
Too high for me to win 

Unless he turns his face and lets 
Me bring my own gods in. 


In addition, Cullen thought of this 
paganism as African, as an atavism 
that unmistakably determined a cul- 
tural descent which nothing could re- 
voke. But the plain truth is that 
Cullen’s paganism was no more Afri- 
ean than Visigothic, both of which it 
was far too sophisticated to be. His 
paganism was Theocritean Pan in a 
witch-doctor réle, his Africa, not the 
Congo of any epoch, but a pastoral 
mirage transfixed in Arcady’s stereo- 
typed landscape; the whole melange, 
not a real earth like Pearl Buck’s 
China or Zola’s Paris or—in another 
sense, the sense of ultimate poetic 
truth — Macbeth’s Scotland, but a 
Shangri-la of a continent lying in an 
aesthete’s realm of spicy groves, cin- 
namon trees, throbbing drums, ‘‘cruel 
padded feet treading out, in the 
body’s street, a jungle track,’’ and all 
discernible, with appropriate vague- 
ness only, through a misty atmosphere 
of neo-Hellenism. 

Yet by the nineteen-twenties the 
real black man’s Africa, as it was at 
the moment, and as it had been 
through its long past of exploitation, 
was no secret. And to see this real 
Africa clear and see it whole is acute- 
ly and painfully to see also the tragic 
distortion in Cullen’s ‘‘false, fair, 
fleeting’’—though hardly ‘‘perjured”’ 
—vision of it. There the actual con- 
tinent was, with its leprosy, its ele- 
phantiasis, its human and animal 
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filth, its harsh native codes in the 
diamond mines of South Africa, its 
ghastly memories of Leopold’s ‘‘free 
state’? in the Congo and of the elder 
Goering’s wholesale extinction of a 
people in the quondam German colo- 
nies, its lack of sanitation, of machin- 
ery, of capital, of leadership, of pow- 
er, of knowledge, but not, with the 
cooperative farmers or Kilimanjaro 
(in spite of the nightmares which 
their very existence must have occa- 
sioned the superannuated Colonel 
Blimps ritualistically maintaining the 
British Way of Life in Kenya’s pleas- 
ant uplands) without hope, and not, 
for all its want of an isles-of-Greece 
or Land-of-the-Lotos glamour in it- 
self or in anything it had ever been, 
without a past that could have been 
faithfully, yet movingly and signifi- 
cantly, interpreted. 

To explain, however, Cullen’s Af- 
rica, and the paganism which he es- 
poused as its direct symbol, two un- 
happily complementary factors in his 
own situation must be taken into ac- 
count. One is the paradox already 
stated: that Cullen, in spite of the 
erude testimony of melanin concen- 
tration, was a white man trying to 
pass for a Negro. Moreover, as a con- 
sciously practicing Negro he was a 
violent patriot, constantly at the bar- 
ricades. The white world damned col- 
or, set it as a thing apart the better 
that it could be judged absolutely, 
and then cursed it as inherently vile. 
So Cullen, proud and resentful, an- 
swered back in terms that closed with 
the issue on the very grounds selected 
by the uncompromising Nordicists. 
Sometimes, as overheated as his foes, 
he flailed out too blindly: 


Who lies with his milk-white maiden 

Bound in the length of her pale gold hair, 
Cooled by her lips with the cold kiss laden, 
He lies, but he loves not there. 


Who lies with his nut-brown maiden, 
Bruised to the bone by her sin-black hair, 
Warmed with wine that her full lips trade in, 
He lies, and his love lies there. 
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To nonsense he shrieked back non- 
sense. The winds of passion blow 
where they list and beauty is in the 
eye of the beholder. But Cullen had 
been maddened by the silly dogma, 
indispensable to American racism, 
that whiteness is rightness. In a thor- 
oughly human reflex he countered 
with the equally silly doctrine that 
blackness is superior just because of 
its blackness. Part and parcel of the 
same reflex is his vaunting of the pa- 
ganism through which he attempted 
to idealize the Negro legend. 

How perverse, then, is the treason 
of the Cullen paradox! It would have 
required on Cullen’s part no tour de 
force to find pregnant and localized 
symbols for that western culture the 
departure of which Eliot laments in 
‘““Gerontion.’’ Who were the heroes 
Cullen could name? Theseus, Ulysses, 
Jason, Aeneas, Siegfried, Beowulf, 
Roland, Arthur, Galahad, Tristram, 
Robin Hood, William Tell. What 
places chimed rich echoes in his leg- 
end-making memory? The Troad, the 
isles of Greece, Mare Nostrum and im- 
perial Rome, Camelot, Lyonesse, per- 
haps a Northern castle ringed with 
fire. The white man’s myths were, 
willy-nilly, an integral part of Cullen. 
Could he match the names he had 
learned in New York, at Harvard, in 
Europe, with similar symbols from 
African tradition? Why is his Africa 
no closer to the Congo than Sicily? 
Why are the terms in which he seeks 
its recapture so lacking in concrete- 
ness? An artist’s world is the world 
his imagination possesses. When 
Frost mends a wall or picks apples in 
New England the right touch is there, 
the particular conclusive detail, put- 
ting the touch of authenticity upon 
this Yankee world. But when Victor 
Hugo published his Les Orientales 
Hugo had never known the East. A 
certain strain of Western European 
romanticism had him then in thrall. 
It is, therefore, a portion (literally 
at that) of Western Europe in the 
early nineteenth century, not the far- 
away East, which emerges from Hu- 
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go’s polished lyrics. And, in spite of 
Cullen’s conscious devotions, the in- 
voluntary nervous system of his imag- 
ination was so Arayanized that, name 
his world what he will, it, too, is still 
his cultural homeland, a province 
built, like Keats’ ‘‘realms of gold,’’ 
from the matter of bards who reign 
in fealty to Apollo. 

Out of fate’s malicious sportiveness 
a second factor, Cullen’s instinctive 
taste for beauty as beauty, increased 
the tendency toward dilettantism in 
his paganism. His poem ‘‘ Heritage,’’ 
for example, abounds in imagery de- 
signed as a sympathetic revelation of 
his African provenience. From this 
imagery should emerge an heroic vi- 
sion of Africa, a sense of the fineness, 
the self-respect, and the self-sufficien- 
ey in the African culture, a set of 
concepts that would justify Cullen’s 
rebellion against the white man’s at- 
tempt to degrade Cullen, or any Ne- 
gro, because of the mere incidence of 
black ancestry. But far too much of 
the material in ‘‘ Heritage’’ will nei- 
ther in sound nor sense support this 
good motif. A considerable portion 
of the poem, on the other hand, is a 
technicolored jungle which bears sub- 
stantially the same relation to the real 
Africa of slave-trading days as Long- 
fellow’s delightful Indian preserve, 
another literary kingdom in which, 
to borrow Van Wyck Brooks’ apt 
characterization, there is only, ‘‘. . . 
the vague myth of a sunset land, a 
paradise in the West, where the moun- 
tains and forests were filled with deer 
and the lake swarmed with fishes,’’ 
bears to the actual Pre-Columbian 
America. 

Over Longfellow’s happy hunting- 
ground blew the Indians’ gentle south 
wind, Shawondessa, a perfect symbol, 
not only in its zephyrous gentility, 
but even in its delicate luxuries of 
phonetics, for Longfellow’s own deco- 
rous aestheticism. And it is Shawon- 
dessa, not the sand-bearing, throat- 
burning harmattan with its harsh im- 
plication of life’s unrelenting rigor, 
which ripples ever so tenderly the 


pastel vegetation in Cullen’s Watteau 
thickets. It is Shawondessa which 
passes - 


Where young forest lovers lie 
Plighting troth beneath the sky. 


It is, indeed, this same Shawondessa, 
not true, unlearned, aboriginal, vio- 
let savagery which Cullen describes 
himself as feeling in 


. my sombre flesh and skin 
With the dark blood damned within 
Like great pulsing tides of wine 
That, I fear, must burst the fine 
Channels of the chafing net 
Where they surge and foam and fret. 


or as moving 
Through my body crying, ‘‘Strip! 


Doff this new exuberance. 
Come and dance the Lover’s Dance!’ 


So when Cullen asks and answers: 


Africa? A book one thumbs 
Listlessly, til slumber comes— 


he has been honest about his own re- 
action. Africa has lulled him into 
sleep, into an aesthete’s trance, for 
ultimately the deliciousness of small 
sensations has captured everything in 
this poetry. If ‘‘Heritage’’ proposed 
to say something serious or important, 
or to develop moods consonant with 
the nature of its theme, those deside- 
rata have in the act of realization 
been, surely unwittingly, forsaken. 
Cullen has escaped into the enchanted 
wood whence undiverted he can be 
rapt by the song of the nightingale. 
These verses can not be justified by 
a reader searching in Cullen’s poetry 
for the bread of life, but their tone- 
coloring is so sensuously worked in, 
and the pictures that they make are 
such exquisite dreams. They are as 
escapist as that quatrain of his (in 
‘*Colored Blue Singer,’’ not in ‘‘ Heri- 
tage’’): 

Such songs the mellow-bosomed maids 

Of Africa intone 

For lovers dead in hidden glades, 

Slow rotting flesh and bone... 
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where the swooning of the sound goes 
hand in glove with the pasteurization 
of the maids’ bosoms and the euphe- 
mism of the corpses decomposing inof- 
fensively in the fecund tropics. 

But escapism, even when it is as 
relatively innocuous as Cullen’s aes- 
theticism, has, in final terms, no posi- 
tive values for the artist. The aesthet- 
ie surrender in ‘‘Heritage’’ consti- 
tutes a flight, not only from the real 
world with its complicated pattern of 
good and bad, its stench and maggots 
as well as its ‘‘gentle flesh that feeds 
by the river brink,’’ but also from the 
technical problems of the poem as a 
poem, its fusion of voices, its unity 
of context, its resolution of theme. 
So also Cullen’s paganism which, 
there is reason to suppose, fairly rep- 
resents his art, is not ‘‘real,’’ as great 
art must be real. On the universal 


change where quite properly he want- 
ed his value set in open competition 
Cullen is far from the cheapest arti- 
ele. Yet he is no Donne, no Keats, no 
Yeats, no Housman. And this is a 
tragedy for all of us to ponder over. 


For the established genius is, in many 
good senses, a desirable public insti- 
tution. A people is known, both to 
the world and to itself, through its 
heroes, its myths, its geniuses. In that 
vague language which everybody un- 
derstands, all these are the expression 
of a people’s soul. So that all these 
are the concern of the entire commu- 
nity. They are also, even in the case 
of the geniuses, although geniuses are 
the very apogees of individualism, to 
a significant degree created by the 
people in the people’s image. 

It is all too true that a people’s 
image of itself—which is another way 
of saying its cultural tradition—usu- 
ally seems, like Topsy, to have ‘‘just 
growed.’’ Yet this need not always 
be. In her From These Roots Mary 
Colum examines the relationship of 
criticism to literature, particularly 
in the instance of a raw, still tenta- 
tive and experimental culture such as 
America’s, and quoting Lowell’s well- 
known dictum, ‘‘ We must have a crit- 
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icism before we can have a litera- 
ture,’’ she makes a rather convincing 
demonstration that, whereas in old, 
established communities the artists 
and the people have the benefit of 
sharing in a cultural tradition bred 
into that community’s patterns of 
long evolutionary process of group 
existence, here we have the opportu- 
nity and the obligation to discover 
what our tradition ought to be before 
we can create it and distribute it. 
The literature does not, and should 
not come first, with the critics follow- 
ing in its wake. The critics, with their 
revelations, their encouragement, their 
warnings, their guidance, should come 
first, and the literature should devel- 
op behind them into a tradition which 
not only the artists, but the critics, 
have had a hand in defining and cre- 
ating. 

If there is any substance in Mrs. 
Colum’s thesis the question then 
arises: how did the critics discharge 
their obligation toward Cullen? Waiv- 
ing the field, insofar as the white crit- 
ies are concerned, what of the Ne- 
groes? Furthermore, what of the crit- 
icism in general written by Negroes 
in Cullen’s time? If it is reasonable 
to hope that the generation to which 
Cullen belonged might, as Cullen him- 
self wished to believe, produce Negro 
artists of universal rank, and if Mrs. 
Colum’s priorities can be made into 
something more than mere dialectic, 
it is by the same token, not unreason- 
able to hope that some Negroes al- 
ready at this time might be writing 
important criticism. For Cullen, it 
can well be supposed, the real test of 
an artist’s stature was his ability to 
work on a level at which race was in- 
cidental, or at least no more of an ex- 
elusive factor in the artist-audience 
relationship than Santayana’s Latin- 
ity, or James’ expatriation, or Keats’ 
shortness. Very fairly this same cri- 
terion could serve as one good test of 
the progress of criticism (and liter- 
ary scholarship, too, for that matter) 
among Negroes in America. Has any 
Negro done a work of general criti- 
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cism, either for a comprehensive cul- 
tural entity or any discernible portion 
thereof (perhaps our own segregated 
element) as significant or as able 
(with all their limitations) as Brad- 
ley’s Shakespearean Tragedy, or the 
late Professor Parrington’s Main 
Currents in American Thought or Al- 
fred Kazin’s On Native Grounds, or 
even Van Wyck Brooks’ one-dimen- 
sional New England studies? More- 
over, since literary scholarship pro- 
vides the firm base for informed criti- 
cism, out of the now not inconsidera- 
ble number of Negroes who have been 
going to school, many of them really 
quite competently, at America’s best 
universities, has any one of them con- 
trived a piece of inspired research 
like, let us say, The Road to Xanadu? 
Purely categorical answers to these 
questions might omit some admissibly 
extenuating factors. Yet a fact is 
shadowed forth through this juxta- 
position of Cullen and Negro criticism 
that ought to be baldly set out: Negro 
artists have done better in our culture 
than Negro critics. Color and Native 
Son have achieved a rank in the bel- 
letristie genre which our critics, or 
eritic-scholars, have not attained in 
theirs. And this is unfortunate. For, 
whatever the precise nature of the in- 
teraction of criticism and literature, 
surely a good healthy criticism is of 
invaluable service to any literature. 
Therefore, the development of critical 
writing by Negroes (though, it is to 
be hoped, not always about Negroes) 
is clearly in the nature of an impera- 
tive on our program. 

Of course the Negro writing criti- 
eism finds himself immediately con- 
fronted with the anomaly which does 
so much to make Cullen’s poetry un- 
commonly poignant. The Negro critic 
does not want to be ‘‘racial,’’ at least 
not in the sense that race is the be-all 
and end-all of his activity, or in that 
sense of separatism which sets up a 
double standard (actually a conces- 
sion of inferiority on our part) in 
such a manner as to protect Negro 
artists from absolute measurements. 
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Yet he does want to be ‘‘racial’’ in 
the sense of not shirking what he, un. 
less he is a most curious Negro indeed, 
considers his obligation to do all that 
he can to improve the Negro’s status, 
Consequently the Negro critic, deal. 
ing with his brother’s product can, 
with the finest of intentions, succumb 
to an illusion. Misguided by the doe. 
trine of expediency he can sacrifice 
literary statesmanship to literary pol. 
itics. He can remember, for example, 
that Negro poets require encourage- 
ment in their own eyes and in the 
public’s mind, and temper the rigor 
of his standards accordingly. Espe- 
cially at this moment when Negroes 
are apparently beginning their infil. 
tration of the lands of milk and hon- 
ey provided by best-sellers, movie. 
bought novels, and Broadway hits, he 
can walk warily lest he, through an 
indiscreet application of principle, 
disturb what might become a trend. 
He can, in other words, as Cullen did 
with an Africa of literary figure, see 
only the unrevolting aspects of the 
Negro product he reviews. But it is 
not good to do so. Aside from the 
practical consideration that best sell- 
ers flourish in a manner too compli- 
cated to be connected directly with 
criticism of any kind, there is the 
equally practical consideration, for 
persons whose idealism is not alto- 
gether counterfeit, that books may 
have, as John Dos Passos says, two 
kinds of extension — horizontal, 
through a few years, and vertical, 
through the ages. If there is to bea 
wave of best-sellers from which Ne- 
gro authors benefit commercially it 
will come, just as the wave of Grau- 
starkian fiction came near the turn 
of the century, and if those best-sell- 
ers are as superficial and as false in 
their qualities as the Graustark cycle, 
the wave will go with just the unpre- 
dictable waywardness of the Grau- 
stark wave. 

Good criticism has never yet been 
master of the vulgar taste, or subject 
to it, either, for that matter. Indeed 
to expect now, in an unfinished world, 
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the same sort of consonances between 
informed, forthright literary criticism 
as those which exist between a success- 
ful candidate for political office and 
his electorate is criminally to over- 
simplify both the practices and the 
hopes of democracy. Public acclaim 
is not the business of criticism. Pub- 
lic information is. And while that in- 
formation should be given in a man- 
ner that does not disregard the pub- 
lie’s abilities, it should be none too 
keen about the public’s, or the artist’s, 
sensibilities. For criticism’s real con- 
cerns are those of art itself: truth, 
beauty, goodness, these and the things 
like them which it is all too easy for 
the demagogue to rationalize into 
cheap cynicisms. And to serve ars 
longa is to serve a master more exact- 
ing, though immeasurably less fickle, 
than any public. The literary politi- 
cian can recognize a thousand expedi- 
ents which demand that criticism be 
wily and sycophantic and pliable, that 
it—mirabile dictu!—follow the vogue. 
His vision, you must understand, is 
horizontal. But Negroes must beware 
the literary politician. True, our poli- 
ticians are usually thinking in terms 
of race patriotism. Their reflections 
are not so much corrupt as confused. 
Nevertheless they still deposit us 
where Cullen’s paganism (another ex- 
ample of confusion) marooned him 
in a land that never was, nor never, 
let us pray, shall be. 

Some day some Negro writing in 
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America will be the great artist for 
whose coming Cullen yearned. It is 
too early to say that that Negro is not 
writing now. It is not too early to say 
that, if he is writing, he has yet to do 
his definitive work. And it is far from 
too early to call, as Cullen did, for 
Negro writers accomplished enough to 
enter the main stream of the western 
world’s literary tradition, and for 
critics equally full in their develop- 
ment. Whatever Cullen’s faults as a 
practitioner, he was altogether right 
in his devotion to absolutes. Histori- 
cally his great value to the Negro 
community was his refusal to act, in 
sO many ways, as Negroes were sup- 
posed to act. Still from his The Lost 
Zoo or ‘‘The Medea’’ to Alice in Won- 
derland or ‘‘Sampson Agonistes”’ is a 
great step. It is just as great a step 
from what most of our criticism has 
been to a position like that occupied 
by Wordsworth’s Preface to the Lyrt- 
cal Ballads or Taine’s History of Eng- 
lish Literature. But there can be no 
sooner day or hour for Negro criti- 
cism, whether its themes be of special 
nature or not, to elevate its sights that 
far. Indeed, for the Negro students 
of literature coming on, who read of 
Cullen and revere his memory, what 
better way could be found to wreathe 
in laurel the tomb of Adonais? 


BuYDEN JACKSON 
Department of English 
Fisk University 
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Marion THOMPSON WRIGHT 


Facts and Songs in Negro Life 


Various writers have shown that 
prejudice and intolerance exact psy- 
chological toll from the discrimina- 
tors and those sinned against. Buck- 
lin Moon, in his book The High Cost 
of Prejudice,| has marshalled argu- 
ments to prove that prejudice makes 
for financial and cultural losses which 
the nation can ill afford. People un- 
moved by sentiment may find food 
for serious thought in the facts which 
indicate that inefficiency and unneces- 
sary financial outlays result from 
practices which deprive society of the 
constructive contributions inherent in 
the capacities and talents of minority 
groups. Segregation demands double 
expenditures for dual school systems 
and units in the armed forces. Labor 
solidarity is rendered impossible 
through failure to integrate ranks. 
Riots run material losses into millions. 
Poverty induced by unemployment 
and ignorance curtail markets for sell- 


ing goods. Slums and ghettos breed 
social and physical diseases which cost 
taxpayers money extending into more 


than seven figures. America’s influ- 
ence in foreign countries and interna- 
tional conferences is weakened be- 
cause of her failure to implement 
democratic ideals in her own country. 
Secretary Byrnes was reminded that 
he was demanding for other nations 
privileges which his own state was de- 
nying to American citizens. These 
costs represent high prices for dis- 
criminations based on superficialities 
that are only skin deep. 

Bella Gross in Clarion Cali? reveals 
in a moving fashion the struggles of 
Negroes during the years 1817 to 
1840 in fighting the disabilities aris- 
ing from the discriminations practiced 
against freedmen. Negroes from all 


1Bucklin Moon, The High Cost of Preju- 
dice. New York: Julian Messner, Inc., 1947, 
pp. 168. 

2Bella Gross, Clarion Call. 
1947, pp. 57. 
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over the country joined forces to re- 
sist the efforts of the Colonization So- 
ciety to expatriate them and to effect 
the release from bondage of those still 
remaining in slavery. Then, as now, 
differences arose among the leaders of 
various convention groups as to the 
best methods to be used in realizing 
their goals. At times the effectiveness 
of the anti-slavery ranks was threat- 
ened by devisive factors. In spite of 
these conflicts, the Negro Conventions 
‘*fostered race pride, and made known 
the cultural contributions of the Ne- 
gro people.’’ 

The Report of the Third Confer. 
ence of Negro Land-Grant Colleges 
for Coordinating a Program of Coop- 
erative Social Studies* calls for a shift 
of emphasis from a general collection 
of data dealing with Negro life in the 
Southern states to a concentration on 
one or two specific and obtainable 
goals such as: (a) Land Tenure 
Among Negroes or (b) Health Facili- 
ties for Negroes. The research proj- 
ects of some colleges have been cur- 
tailed by faculty losses or overload- 
ing or insufficient appreciation of the 
need for this type of activity on the 
part of those holding the purse 
strings. A few institutions reported 
either plans for research undertak- 
ings, research in progress or studies 
completed. Of particular interest and 
significance are the demographic study 
of the Negro in Oklahoma by Eugene 
S. Richards and Mozelle C. Hill and 
the intergroup education researches 
under Grace I. Woodson of West Vir- 
ginia Institute. Louis Wirth chal- 
lenges educational leaders in Negro 
institutions to extend their research 
undertakings beyond the Negro to the 
general field of culture in order to 

3K, Franklin Frazier and G. Franklin Ed- 
wards, Report of the Third Conference of 
Negro Land-Grant Colleges for Coordinatng 
a Program of Cooperative Social Studies. 
Washington: Howard University Press, 
1946, pp. 146. 
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broaden the intellectual interests and 
horizons of Negro students. 

Serving Negro Schools* makes avail- 
able to the public the benefit of the 
experiences of the participants in the 
secondary school study which sought 
to analyze weaknesses in this area of 
educational activity for the purpose 
of seeking clues to what should con- 
stitute next steps in outlining pro- 
grams designed to improve education- 
al opportunities for Negro children. 
Member and contact schools were en- 
couraged to examine their own cur- 
ricula, initiate their own plans for de- 
veloping more functional experiences 
for their pupils and to evaluate the 
results. The Central Staff of the See- 
ondary School Study acted for the 
most part as an advisory and resource 
group. A series of workshops provid- 
ed opportunities for interested and 
promising faculty members to plan 
projects or courses of study under 
expert guidance. Higher institutions 
of learning were assisted in making 
available training situations which 
would prepare people in the region to 
assist others in working through their 
school problems. Several publications 
which give detailed descriptions of 
various aspects of curricular revisions 
have come off the press. These may 
be used for study by other schools 
which are seeking suggestions of pol- 
icies or practices that promise to make 
their institutions more vital in the 
lives of the people of the communities 
which they are serving. 

The General Education Board has 
continued its support of constructive 
developments in the field of Negro 
education. Assistance has been given 
in the form of endowments, library 
facilities, plant improvements, funds 
for increased salaries, grants for re- 
search, creative opportunities, the 
United Negro College Fund, improve- 
ment of instruction, laboratory school 
and nursing education. The Board 
gave two grants to the Phelps-Stokes 


‘William H. Brown and William A. Rob- 
inson, Serving Negro Schools. Atlanta, 1946, 
pp. 88. 
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Fund to aid'in the training of Negro 
rural ministers for the purpose of im- 
proving the Negro rural church and, 
through it, to raise the level of rural 
living.® 

On These I Stand® is a collection of 
poems by Countee Cullen selected by 
the author shortly before his death. 
Included are several poems that have 
not been previously published. In 
this anthology are found verses for 
every mood. Some spring from the 
tragedies which attend being a Negro. 
Others are deeply religious in theme. 
Still others are happy and gay. The 
writer made a vain search for his first 
prize winning contribution, ‘‘I Have 
a Rendezvous with Life’’ but at this 
stage of his life, the poet was prob- 
ably more concerned with the rendez- 
vous with Death. 

For people who have a real appre- 
ciation of Negro art songs, an album 
by contemporary composers has been 
compiled by Edgar Rogie Clark. This 
cellection will make a valuable contri- 
bution to the music library of any 
school.* 


Toward World Unity 


Ever since members of the Society 
of Friends set foot upon American 
soil, they have been working to elevate 
the status of those persons who have 
been denied equality of opportunity 
in this and other countries. Through 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, Quakers have set up a Com- 
mittee on Race Relations ‘‘to keep 
alert to opportunities for both utiliz- 
ing and serving persons of every race, 
ereed, color and nationality.’’ The 
Visiting Lectureship has enabled 
young white people to meet educated 
and professional Negroes. The Place- 
ment Service has attempted to meet a 
vital need for utilizing the highest po- 


5General Education Board, Annual Report 
for 1946. New York: 1947, pp. 116. 

6Countee Cullen, On These I Stand. New 
York: Harpers, 1947, pp. 197. 

TEdgar Rogie Clark, Compiler, Negro Art 
Songs. New York: Edward B. Marks Music 
Corporation, 1946, pp. 72. 
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tentialities of Negroes in the vocation- 
al field. Friends have also given at- 
tention to the important areas of 
housing, counseling, work camps, 
peace caravans, civilian public service, 
adjustment of Japanese Americans 
and the Jewish people.® 

Frank S. Loescher® in a reprint 
gives a more detailed description of 
the work of the Placement Service of 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. In addition to the need for 
opening up possibilities for qualified 
Negroes there has been the problem 
of shortages of properly trained Ne- 
groes for certain types of jobs. This 
is often due to the frustrations inci- 
dent upon the failure of Negroes to 
be placed in positions requiring high- 
er skills. 

The American Jewish Committee 
through Toward Peace and Equity’ 
has presented recommendations de- 
signed to protect the rights of minor- 
ity groups. These proposals are sub- 
mitted to the powers responsible for 
directing peace negotiations and to 
the members of the United Nations. 


Since the Jews have been among the 
chief victims of persecutions prior to 
and during the war, a strong case is 
made for taking steps to provide for 
restoration of rights, repatriation, mi- 
gration, and the establishment of a 


home in Palestine. Attention is fo- 
cused upon past failures of leading 
nations to protect the rights of minor- 
ities or to permit free immigration to 
their countries. An urgent plea is 
made for a real implementation of 
general principles which have been 
enunciated through the United Na- 
tions Charter and statements of in- 
dividual countries or groups of na- 
tions. But real hope is expressed in 
the progress which has been made in 
the recognition of the need for safe- 


8American Friends Service Committee, 
Some Quaker Approaches to the Race Prob- 
lem. Philadelphia, pp. 16. 

9Frank S. Loescher, ‘‘The Placement Ser- 
vice of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee: A Technique in Race Relations.’’ 
Reprint from Occupations, November, 1946. 

10The American Jewish Committee, To- 
ward Peace and Equity. New York: pp. 152. 
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guarding the interests of all peoples 
regardless of religion, nationality or 
color. 

All About Us" is a story of people. 
In simple style, Eva Knox Evans un- 
folds the history of the early begin- 
nings of man and explains the proc- 
ess by which physical differences de- 
veloped in response to the needs of 
people as they settled in different 
parts of the earth. Racial differences 
are presented in their proper perspec- 
tive while due emphasis is placed up- 
on the fundamental likenesses of all 
human beings. Many adults might 
profit from reading this little primer. 
The illustrations are excellent and 
make a real contribution to the book. 
All About Us merits wide circulation. 

One World in School? is a b.~tiog- 
raphy in intergroup relations pub- - 
lished by the American Teachers As- 
sociation. The President of the Asso- 
ciation tells us that the pamphlet it- 
self represents intergroup effort 
throughout. In making this bibliog- 
raphy available, the American Teach- 
ers Association shows that it is cog- 
nizant of the grave responsibility of 
professional educators for initiating 
action to bring about a society charac- 
terized by tolerance and respect for 
the personalities of all persons. The 
study in intergroup education by 
Grace Woodson showed the necessity 
for improving the curriculum of 
teacher training institutions so that 
new teachers may leave the schools 
equipped to do their part in bringing 
into being ‘‘one world.’’ This book- 
let points the way to materials which 
are available for use in such curricu- 
lar experiences. 

So simple and dramatic are basic, 
fundamental truths about race and 
racial prejudices presented by word 
and picture In Henry’s Backyard 
thai he who runs may read. And there 
are millions running who must read 
if civilization is to endure in this 


11Eva Knox Evans, All About Us. New 
York: Capitol Publishing Co., 1947, pp. 95. 

12American Teachers Association, One 
World in School. Montgomery: The Ameri- 
can Teachers Association, 1946, pp. 57. 
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atomic age. Ruth Benedict and Gene 
Weltfish of Columbia University, and 
outstanding authorities in anthropol- 
ogy, have correlated the objective data 
presented in their pamphlet, The 
Races of Mankind** and the cartoon- 
movie, Brotherhood of Man, in a man- 
ner which makes it pregnant with pos- 
sibilities as an educational potential. 
Who knows what might happen if 
some benevolent individual or group 
subsidized the distribution of In Hen- 
ry’s Backyard to the Southern gover- 
nors and many other leaders whose 
mental equipment in respect to racial 
understanding and tolerance demands 
a primer such as this.. The chronologi- 
cally immature will enjoy it immense- 
ly. Be sure to make it available to 
them. 

The Police and Minority Groups’ 
is one of the most encouraging books 
which have come to the attention of 
the reviewer. Especially is this the 
ease after reading Knock on Any 
Door. Here is a manual prepared for 
use in the Chicago Park District Police 
Training School which attempts to ed- 
ucate the police to a real sense of their 
responsibility in preventing racial 
clashes and maintaining order as far 
as it is humanely possible for them to 
do so. This manual gives the sociologi- 
cal facts necessary to the development 
of an understanding of social soils 
and the part they play in the deter- 
mination of character traits in indi- 
viduals. and groups. In a clear pres- 
entation, six chapters deai with the 
worldwide and neighborhood aspects 
of human relations; the background 
and condition of racial, nationality 
and religious tensions ; the facts about 
race; the social situations in which 
tensions arise; the réle of the police 
officer in dealing with tensions; and 
the law and administrative controls 
as they affect human relations. Two 


138Ruth Benedict and Gene Weltfish, In 
Henry’s Backyard—The Races of Mankind. 
New York: Henry Schuman, 1948. Pp. 52. 

147bid., The Races of Mankind, Public 
Affairs Pamphlet, No. 85, New York City. 

15Chicago Park District, The Police and 
Minority Groups. Chicago: 1947, pp. 133. 
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appendices give the Illinois statutes 
affecting race relations and the mu- 
nicipal code of Chicago. Included is 
a list of books, pamphlets, and films 
on human relations. This very ex- 
cellent book has a valuable contribu- 
tion to make to all municipalities con- 
taining heterogeneous population 
groups. It is scholarly yet easily un- 
derstood. If the police in our com- 
munities are to represent the best 
elements of the American tradition 
and are to do their share in protect- 
ing the rights of all segments of the 
population, such training as is indi- 
cated in this book is mandatory. There 
is a vital need in this country for the 
building up of police forces that can 
command the respect and confidence 
of the people whom they are supposed 
to serve, 

The Selected Writings of Benjamin 
Rush’® brings to mind the activities 
of certain outstanding humanitarians 
of the eighteenth century who devot- 
ed their lives to making the world a 
better place for all types of people. 
Benjamin Rush was one of those men 
of varied interests and talents. His 
writings covered a wide range of sub- 
jects. This compilation includes ma- 
terials in the fields of good govern- 
ment, education, natural and medical 
sciences and miscellaneous items, 
With ardent zeal, he fought for many 
social reforms. He was a friend of 
the weak and the oppressed. With 
Anthony Benezet and John Woolman, 
he advocated the abolition of slavery. 
He pled for a more humane treatment 
of the mentally ill, and of prisoners; 
and sought the end of the death pen- 
alty. Benjamin Rush was a great 
physician and medical professor. 
There was hardly any area seeking 
the advancement of humane welfare 
in which he did not have a part. This 
book is an opportunity to learn more 
of the debt we owe to this great man. 


The Other Half 
Out of the lives of the common folk 


16Dagobert D. Runes (Ed.), The Selected 


Writings of Benjamin Rush. New York: 
The Philosophical Library, 1947, pp. 433. 
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come many stories which are stranger 
than fiction. To the ears of social 
case workers are told tales of blasted 
hopes, frustrations, bitter resentments 
against the inequities of life, nostalgic 
recollections of happier days and 
atypical personalizations of life pat- 
terns developed to meet basic needs. 
In Red Wine First,” Nedra Tyre 
brings together a collection of stories 
depicting the emotions, feelings, and 
exigencies of life of many of the cli- 
ents who depend upon public relief 
for daily sustenance. Social workers 
and others in allied fields will recog- 
nize striking similarities in many of 
these sketches and the experiences of 
persons with whom they have had con- 
tacts. In this book, the clients them- 
selves do the talking in their own 
words. Social attitudes, the many fa- 
cets of human nature, and various 
shortcomings of society are revealed 
in a manner that is pungent and strik- 
ingly realistic. In one instance the 
brutal lynching of a helpless Negro 
provides the content of an exciting 
memory for one of these clients. The 
book discloses many sidelights of the 
lives of the ‘‘other half’’ of the peo- 
ple. 


Educational Theory and Instruction 


Reading new texts in one’s field is 
an axiomatic duty for those teachers 
who need to keep abreast of current 
developments. School people who read 
Francis J. Brown’s Educational So- 
ciology'® will find this phase of their 
work pleasingly rewarding. The au- 
thor in simple, understanding manner 
develops clear conceptions of societal 
groups and the social processes of in- 
teraction which characterize the rela- 
tionships between these groups and 
educational institutions. 

Educational sociology is brought up 
to date and made truly functional. 
The responsibility of social agencies 
and the school to the community and 


New 


17Nedra Tyre, Red Wine First. 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1947, pp. 208. 
18Francis J. Brown, Educational Sociol- 


ogy. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1947, pp. 
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the edueands are sharply delineated. 
The contributions and lessons of 
World War II are clearly pointed up, 
for thoughtful consideration. The 
telic or creative function, as Brown 
describes it in an atomic age of educa- 
tion, is forcefully presented. 

As one reads the book, the need for 
a universe of discourse in sociology 
which is precise in its meanings is 
made evident. Varying definitions of 
the same processes or elements are 
confusing to students. For instance, 
primary, secondary, and intermediate 
or tertiary groups mean different 
things to various authors. Distine- 
tions between the processes of com- 
petition and conflict change with dif- 
ferent texts. 

Brown’s organization and _treat- 
ment of his subject matter are in- 
triguing and in some instances unique. 
The lucid fluidness of his style impels 
toward continuous reading. This in- 
terestingly written text is strongly 
recommended in classes concerned 
with developing understanding of the 
relationship between society and its 
schools. The book, unfortunately, has 
more errors than usually escape the 
attention of the proofreaders of Pren- 
tice-Hall. 

Many teacher training institutions 
lack facilities for directed observation 
of the teaching processes which are 
discussed in theory classes. At the 
same time several school systems and 
schools of education have developed 
excellent films of teaching—learning 
situations designed to give vitality to 
education classes or in service meet- 
ings. For some reason these films have 
not been made available for general 
distribution to those institutions in 
most urgent need of them. McGraw- 
Hill is initiating a valuable project 
through its film which presents con- 
crete illustrations of situations de- 
seribed in Schorling’s very excellent 
book, Student Teaching.!® The terms 
under which these pictures may be 
rented or purchased may be secured 
from McGraw-Hill. 


19Raleigh Schorling, Student Teaching. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1940, pp. 329. 
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Current Trends and Events of Importance in Negro 
Education 


Section A: Some Observations on Life and Education in West Africa 


FLeMMIE P, KittReELL 


pe DECEMBER, 1946, UNTIL THE 
LATTER PART OF May, 1947, I was 
on the West Coast of Africa. Most of 
this time was spent in Liberia, but 
there was an opportunity to visit the 
Gold Coast, French Guinea, Sierra 
Leone, The Gambia, and Dakar in 
French Senegal. Travelling and ob- 
serving life in West Africa for a pe- 
riod of six months is too short a time 
to learn a great deal about the culture 
and experiences of the people, but it 
did give me an opportunity to observe 
people and their activities in terms of 
educational significance. 

Much has been written about vari- 
ous aspects of West Africa. It is from 
this area of the continent that the ma- 
jority of slaves were taken who were 
brought to the United States. It is 
also to a part of this area that the 
freedmen and ex-slaves from the 
United States, Canada, and England 
returned for a place of refuge and a 
home in the year 1822. There are 
many facts available in regards to the 
exacting climate, tropical diseases, 
and heavy rainfall. We do not know, 
however, a great deal about the natu- 
ral beauty of West Africa with its 
rolling country, beautiful lakes, wa- 
terfalls, and the eternal plants with 
blossoms of a great variety. Nor do 
we know a great deal about the family 
life patterns and the overall culture 
of the people. 

I noted in the hinterland of West 
Africa much of life that is good and 
beautiful and at the same time en- 
visioned much to be desired. The in- 
formal education which provides for 
safety of individuals, the skill and 
good workmanship in building homes, 
the keenness in hunting, fishing, swim- 
ming, weaving, simple farming, and 
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a conscious awareness of community 
are all good points to keep in mind 
in thinking about the general welfare 
of the people. These learnings and ac- 
tivities, by and large, have been 
passed on informally from generation 
to generation down to the present 
day. Other activities pertaining to 
manhood and womanhood are taught 
to adolescent boys and girls in special 
native schools called by different 
names in different parts of West Afri- 
ca. 
The informal education discussed 
above, growing out of the needs of 
home life, should be the basis for sub- 
ject matter in the formal schools. 
Such, however, is not usually the case. 
Most of the subject matter for the 
schools from elementary through col- 
lege is quite foreign to the environ- 
ment. Education is often theoretical 
and does not function fully in the 
everyday lives o fthe people. 
Science is taught largely from the 
‘“book,’’ and there is little correlation 
between facts learned and the appli- 
cation in a given situation. For in- 
stance, boiling contaminated water to 
make it safe for babies would be a 
practical application of bacteriology. 
This, however, is not the case and the 
knowledge learned by children in 
schools is not passed on to parents 
for better family welfare. I could cite 
another example—the vocational and 
eraft shops. In these shops beautiful 
and attractive articles are made by 
students. These materials are sold to 
business firms or tourists but are not 
used by the natives in their homes, 
nor in many instances in their schools. 
The natives who go to formal schools 
continue to live in the same general 
environment and do not seem to bene- 
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fit in a positive manner from the skills 
and knowledge learned at school. This 
observation was evident in both the 
government and mission schools to a 
large extent. Of course, here again 
this type of practice is not peculiar to 
West Africa. We find it over and 
over again in many areas of our coun- 
try. Often in rural areas butter, milk, 
and eggs are sold to city dwellers 
while the rural families suffer from 
deficiency diseases that could be pre- 
vented by the food values that these 
dairy products provide. From obser- 
vation and inquiry into general living, 
I was led to believe that there is very 
little correlation between school sub- 
jects and improvement of living either 
specific or in general. 

There is great contrast to be ob- 
served in the type of guidance used 
in the home and in the schools. No- 
where in West Africa did I observe 
parents using corporal punishment on 
their children, but this was quite the 
opposite when it came to the schools. 
Children were whipped in schools for 


many reasons, especially for not know- 


’ 


ing ‘‘their lesson.’’ Learning of 
‘‘books’’ tends to be a passion in the 
schools, and it is amazing to find the 
large number of various facts that 
small children know. The English 
that was spoken and written by native 
students was beautifully done and 
grammatically correct. Freetown in 
Sierra Leone, perhaps, has more ele- 
mentary schools than any of the areas 
visited. These are conducted by the 
government and misison groups. All 
of the schools observed were over- 
crowded and to a large extent poorly 
equipped, yet these schools represent- 
ed some of the best observed on my 
visit. Many activities, too many it 
seemed, were carried on in these 
crowded schools, and they seem to do 
much to confuse the pupils. The whole 
school program could be greatly sim- 
plified to a common denominator so 
that every student could understand 
the simple problems involved in liv- 
ing a good integrated life. The teach- 
er exerts a great deal of pressure and 
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the children find it difficult to pro- 
ceed on their own initiative. School 
life for many appears not to be hap- 
py, and there are many, I was told, 
who never find their way beyond the 
first few grades. 

The many varieties of tribal 
dialects make education difficult. 
Language is one of the outstanding 
barriers for the time being. The chil- 
dren in Liberia and in the British 
West African Colonies are taught in 
English ; and in the French Colonies, 
in French. The great majority of the 
people in the hinterland speak a tribal 
dialect and do not attend school at 
all. One of the outstanding needs in 
the whole of West Africa is that of 
schools—many, many schools that will 
reach all the people. Along with 
schools will be the need for thousands 
of teachers to reach every boy and 
girl of school age. Until this is accom- 
plished, nothing else, significantly, 
really counts or matters in basic and 
progressive living. 

It was gratifying to note that many 
of the primary schools, visited in 
West Africa, had very gifted native 
teachers. Some of these teachers have 
been educated in foreign countries 
and have returned and are able to ad- 
just their methods of teaching to the 
people whom they serve. These native 
teachers seem to have full knowledge 
and appreciation of their own native 
culture and are able at the same time 
to work with pupils successfully as 
they teach better and scientific ways 
of living. 

The status of women and girls in 
West Africa gives one great concern. 
Their position as a group is hard and 
until greater opportunities are opened 
for participation in civic, church, and 
educational life, progress will be ex- 
ceedingly slow. The progress and 
status of any country can easily be 
measured and guaged by the status 
that women have achieved. The say- 
ing, ‘‘When you educate a man you 
educate an individual; but when you 
educate a woman, you educate a 
family,’’ is so true here. While schools 
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from the elementary to the college 
level are opened to all, there are few 
girls and women enrolled. This is 
especially true in the hinterland. It 
should be said that the mission schools 
have had good influence by empha- 
sizing the importance of girls’ and 
women’s education. This emphasis has 
been one of their strongest points and 
represents some of their best work. 
The prevailing idea on the part of 
natives that girls and women should 
not go to school is very difficult to 
combat. 

Achimota College in the Gold Coast, 
Liberia College in Liberia, and 
Fourah Bay College in Sierra Leone 
are co-educational and offer liberal 
arts programs. In all of these colleges 
the men exceed the women by ap- 
proximately ten to one. When talking 
to a group of students at Achimota, I 
inquired as to why there were so few 
women enrolled and in attendance. 
The men hastened to answer almost 
in unison that women who received 
higher education made poor wives, 
they were hard to support as their 
tastes became too expensive, and they 
were difficult to live with both in the 
home and in the community. (I have 
heard almost the same reasons ad- 
vaneed in this country by many 
people and so had an understanding 
of these men’s position of insecurity. ) 
However, the faculty and administra- 
tion made up of men and women have 
a different point of view and encour- 
age the enrollment of women. Special 
attention is given to sociology, family 
education, child development, and 
health. Courses in home economics 
occupy a prominent place in the cur- 
riculum and adequate provision is 
made for successful teaching and 
learning. The location of the depart- 
ment and the equipment are such that 





emphasis is called to its importance ag 
a field of study. This emphasis on 
home and family living at the higher 
level of education for both men and 
women is one of the most encouraging 
areas of education that I observed in 
the whole of West Africa. 

There is much refinement, culture, 
and beautiful human relations among 
the natives of West Africa. Little has 
been written about the social life of 
the people, and there is much funda. 
mental research needed in human re- 
lationships in order to help with 
an educational program that can 
function properly. Unless one is ex- 
tremely careful there can be great 
danger from foreign teachers and mis- 
sionaries trying to impose their way 
of living from a different civilization. 
There is already much danger in our 
attempt to ‘‘adapt’’ methods and pro- 
cedures of education in the Southern 
states to native life in Africa. There 
is a great need for a sympathetic un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 
structure and organization of native 
village life and what it stands for. 
Only teachers and missionaries of 
keen intelligence and a broad in- 
tegrated cultural education should be 
encouraged to teach in West Africa, 
or in any foreign country for that 
matter. These teachers and mission- 
aries have much to offer the natives 
in the science of living. They will 
find, however, that the people and 
natives of West Africa have much to 
offer them in the fine art of peaceful 
and good neighborly living. How can 
these two arts be combined to pro- 
duce the kind of world we want and 
need? Until we can find the answer 
to this question and apply it appro- 
priately we will still be laboring in 
vain in the whole area of human rela- 
tionships. 
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Section B: The Visiting Teacher in the Atlanta Negro Schools’ 


HortTENSE S. COCHRANE 


URING THE PAST FEW YEARS, 

(JEORGIA HAS MADE RAPID STRIDES 
in public welfare services. Experi- 
ences in the past decade of economic 
depression with Federal programs 
have influenced state interest in serv- 
ices for children. Social workers 
carrying out these services have 
looked to the public schools to help in 
developing healthy and mentally fit 
boys and girls. This merger of teach- 
er’s and social worker’s concern about 
the social behavior and development 
of the Negro child in Georgia is the 
reason for this paper. 

Some of the ways in which the At- 
lanta Negro teacher is approaching 
the problems of the child and is seek- 
ing to forestall later adult maladjust- 
ments through the work of the visit- 
ing teacher are drawn from our 
experiences in Atlanta city schools 
during the past year. Our advantage 
has been that we have been in the 
school system as social workers and 
have had contact with Negro children 
in six publie schools. It is impossible 
to discuss all the various types of 
programs initiated or the way our 
work related to each school. We can 
only describe some of our experiences 
and note the more important obstacles 
and aids to planning social work in a 
school. 

Essential to planning a program of 
visiting teacher in any school was the 
need to understand traditional mis- 
conceptions, resistances and blockings 
which have kept social workers and 
educators apart. For many years 
both groups have been concerned with 
developing basic concepts, a body of 
knowledge and techniques. More re- 
cently, both the teaching and social 
work professions have grown and de- 
veloped and really have areas of com- 
mon interest. Nevertheless, there have 





1Paper delivered at Atlanta Negro Public 
School Conference, Washington High School, 
N 7, 1947, Atlanta, Ga. 


been and remain major obstacles to 
promoting effective social work pro- 
grams in schools, 

As common to most social institu- 
tions, schools yield to change very 
slowly. Schools were set up to assume 
a small part of the responsibility of 
the home, that is, to teach basic tool 
subjects and knowledge essential for 
good citizenship. Many school people 
have viewed the introduction of social 
and health services into the school as 
an intrusion upon the rights of the 
home. The opinion that school lunches, 
shower baths, dental and medical serv- 
ices and child guidance lessen pa- 
rental responsibility for their children 
has strong support. Likewise, the 
focus on training a child to conform 
to the rules of society makes it hard 
for teachers to accept the more recent 
emphasis upon mental hygiene and 
satisfying social adjustments for the 
child. Some educators interpret the 
encouragement of aggressive behavior 
and the release of pent-up negative 
feelings as meaning that children are 
to be pampered and undisciplined. 

Furthermore, if social workers were 
known at all by school people, they 
were considered corrective or protec- 
tive agents. Consequently, the newer 
approach and concepts of social work 
have been confusing to educators. 
The idea that the social worker was 
a charitable, moralistic, authoritative 
person fitted more easily into the ex- 
pectation of the teacher who operated 
on a mandatory premise in making 
demands of both parents and chil- 
dren. Those who hold this point of 
view have had a difficult time in un- 
derstanding a deeply embedded social 
work belief in self-help, in socialized 
individualism and in the establish- 
ment of a sound foundation for ‘‘re- 
ciprocally creative relationships.’” 


2Gordon Hamilton, Theory and Practice 
of Social Case Work. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1940. p. 29. 
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Furthermore, resistances sprung 
from the shorteoming of social work- 
ers. It is more the exception than the 
rule for social workers as agency rep- 
resentatives to interpret their func- 
tion to the schools. They have over- 
looked the contributions which schoo} 
people can make in dealing with com- 
munity problems. But social workers 
and educators are beginning in many 
Southern communities to understand 
each other’s problems and functions 
and to work out the essentials of a 
broad social work-school program. 
Couneils of community welfare agen- 
cies are including schoo) people in 
their membership and many child- 
placing agencies use schools as a 
source of information about foster 
families and boarding homes for de- 
pendent children. Such cooperative 
planning, however, involves not only 
getting the educator’s approach and 
helping the teacher to get the social 
worker’s viewpoint, but more, adapt- 
ing social work methods to the needs 
and opportunities of the school, 


The Need for the Visiting Teacher 


The authority and prestige of the 
educational field have given teachers 
a recognized status in the community. 
The rights of school people as surro- 
gate parents to enforce respect for 
law and order, group conformity and 
obedience have been considered essen- 
tial to prepare the child for whole- 
some and creative citizenship.2 Com- 
pulsory education and child labor 
laws, therefore, have been of neces- 
sity handled by school authorities. 

But the public school system has 
grown impressively both in numbers 
and complexity of problems. Despite 
this fact, educators show an earnest 
desire to meet their responsibility to 
prepare children for the opportunities 
and obligations of citizenship. The in- 
troduction of special classes, trained 
specialists and teachers for those chil- 
dren who seem incorrigible or mental- 


3Shirley Leonard, ‘‘Intake Policies in a 


School Setting.’’ The Family. 22:263-269, 


D 1941, 
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ly or physically handicapped is an at- 
tempt to meet such children’s needs. 

Faced with the gigantic task of edu- 
eating all children, it is not unusual 
to find the traditional conception of 
the school’s job—namely that of fact 
finding and skill imparting—taking 
precedence over other approaches, 
The educator must devote much time 
to and focus upon intellectual and 
manual achievements of the children. 
Gradually, the school has been un- 
bending to meet the child where he is 
and to become more accepting of a 
point of view that children must be 
graded, instructed and promoted not 
by a rigid system, but on the basis of 
their varied interests and aptitudes, 
their potentialities for growth and 
their readiness to take on a new learn- 
ing experience. 

It is not a new step for some school 
systems to have undertaken the addi- 
tional task of understanding the re- 
sponse of the child to and his feelings 
about what is happening to him as he 
pursues his educational goals. Many 
educators have demonstrated their 
ability to handle the problems of per- 
sonality adjustment and social be- 
havior with the same energy which 
has characterized their efforts to de- 
velop the intellectual and physical ca- 
pacity of the child. 

On the other hand, the school can- 
not attain sufficient, helpful informa- 
tion about the psychological and so- 
cial components outside of its walls 
that hinder the total development of 
the child. Nor can it take time from 
its many responsibilities to appraise 
the effects of such factors upon the 
lives of its pupils. Neither can it re- 
adjust its own procedures or devote 
time to mobilizing forces to aid in 
meeting the social and emotional 
needs of those children who have 
much difficulty in school. 

Case work in schools or an individ- 
ual approach to a child’s real need 
is time consuming, difficult and chal- 
lenging. It requires a professional 
person trained in analyzing social 
problems and in compiling social case 
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studies; a person equipped to utilize 
every social resource available to im- 
prove adverse environmental situa- 
tions that are so often determinants 
of many behavior disorders; and one 
sufficiently skillful in case work meth- 
ods to lend diagnostic thinking to all 
aspects of the situation and arrive at 
workable solutions that are applicable 
to the individual pupil’s needs. 

Consequently, the school has turned 
to a visiting teacher program to assist 
in an individual approach to the child 
and his problem. With training and 
experience as a teacher and social case 
worker, combined with special knowl- 
edge of behavior and personality 
problems of children, the visiting 
teacher has the equipment for the new 
task of the school. The inclusion of 
this professionally trained worker in 
the school personnel represents one 
of the most interesting and promising 
of the southern educator’s efforts to 
understand the Negro pupil as a 
child with his individual problems 
and needs. 


Development of the Program 


Briefly, the visiting teacher pro- 
gram was made possible in Atlanta 
when the General Assembly passed a 
new compulsory school attendance 
Law‘ on March 8, 1945. This Act au- 
thorized city and county boards of 
education to employ ‘‘full-time visit- 
ing teachers, to be qualified in accord- 
ance with professional requirements 
as prescribed by the State Board of 
Education.’”®> The chief functions of 
the visiting teachers were to investi- 
gate cases of unlawful school absences, 
to study carefully the causes of such 
absences, to consult parents and teach- 
ers on plans to eliminate the causes 
of non-attendance and to coordinate 
the efforts of the school, home and 
community welfare agencies ‘‘in dis- 
covering and diagnosing problems re- 
lating to irregular attendance and in 

4Georgia Laws (1945), Part I, No. 350, 
Dp. 343, 

5Ibid. 
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finding solutions to the maladjust- 
ments.’”® 

Although Georgia was the fourth 
state to set up a state-wide visiting 
teacher service in relation to compul- 
sory school attendance, the program 
was not enforced in the 159 counties. 
During 1946, the first year of the 
Law, 141 visiting teachers were ap- 
pointed, and these appointments were 
made chiefly in the large cities. In 
the city of Atlanta, a part of Fulton 
County, eleven Negro persons were 
designated as visiting teachers in Ne- 
gro public schools. Of this number, 
two persons who served as truant or 
attendance officers were granted spe- 
cial permits to act as visiting teachers 
in accordance with the law.‘ The re- 
maining nine persons were employed 
part-time as visiting teachers with 
some classroom responsibility. Their 
qualifications for visiting teacher as 
set by the Board of Education were 
based upon undergraduate courses in 
sociology, child psychology and men- 
tal testing. 

But a part-time staff serving in the 
capacity of visiting teachers soon 
recognized that the law was not suffi- 
cient to keep children in school. A 
specialized professional service was 
needed which was quite different from 
the approach which characterized 
that of the attendance and truant offi- 
cer. There were situations where aid 
was required to help a child to a 
happier and more effective perform- 
ance in school, at home and in the 
community. There were conditions 
and social response which required 
remedial aids to keep a child from be- 
coming delinquent especially when 
undesirable environmental factors 
counteracted school efforts. Moreover, 
many school people were increasingly 
conscious of the fact that the under- 
lying reason for non-attendance was 
not always attributable to indifference 
of the Negro child or his parents. 


6Ibid. See also Georgia Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Annual Reports Biennium ending Je 30, 
1946, Atlanta: Ja 1947, p. 709. 

7TGeorgia Laws op. cit., p. 346. 
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They realized that in many instances, 
both community lacks and home in- 
adequacies were in real need of ad- 
justments for the benefit of a whole- 
some pupil-school environment. Pro- 
gressive principals soon realized that 
the regular teaching staff could not 
give the required time essential to 
problems of the misfits and non-con- 
formists who eliminated themselves 
whenever school experiences became 
too uncomfortable. 

Pressure of classroom work, heavy 
teaching schedules and lack of energy 
prevented the part-time visiting teach- 
er from acquiring the kind of infor- 
mation needed to discover and adjust 
children’s difficulties in their incipi- 
ent stages. The school was growing in 
a realization that the teacher must 
understand the individual and know 
him in his various relationships of 
home and neighborhood life if the 
school was to help the child develop 
wholesome attitudes toward society. 

In February 1947, a student field 
work training unit in collaboration 
with the Atlanta University School 


of Social Work was set up in six Ne- 
gro public schools. The six students 
had had at least one year of experi- 
ence in teaching and at least one year 
of professional training in the Atlanta 


School of Social Work including 
generic courses in the theory and 
practice of social case work. The stu- 
dents devoted two and one-half days 
weekly to a visiting teacher program 
in an assigned school, participated in 
weekly staff conferences with the en- 
tire Negro part-time visiting teacher 
staff, undertook special study projects 
on cases referred to them by the 
principals and held regular confer- 
ences with the field work supervisor 
of the School of Social Work. 
Although the types of cases re- 
ferred to the visiting teachers cen- 
tered around maladjustments related 
to non-attendance, the student visit- 
ing teacher’s cases included behavior 
and financial problems and difficulties 
of children developing undesirable 
personality traits and of youngsters 
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showing signs of parental neglect or 
unwise handling at home. There were 
eases involving children suffering 
from special disabilities, those whose 
work fell below their own abilities and 
children with superior intellect need- 
ing additional opportunities. Cases 
most commonly referred were due to 
behavior disorders including those in 
which there had been misconduct in 
school and out, tendency to delin. 
quency, meanness, seclusiveness or 
severe anxiety states. 

As so frequently was the case, un- 
adjusted parents and teachers were 
causative or contributing factors to 
the child’s difficulty. To help these 
adults with their own problems and 
to remedy conditions proved to be too 
frequently an unsurmountable task 
for the student worker. There were 
many situations where Negro parents’ 
attitudes toward the school influenced 
the child’s acceptance of the school’s 
demands upon him. The school repre- 
sented to parents their own inade- 
quacies, their competitive struggles 
and failures. In a few instances, it 
symbolized a protected environment, 
advantages, prestige and development 
of the child according to the ideals the 
parent had set for him. But for the 
most part, complaints from the school 
about their children were hard for 
Negro parents to face. 

The work of the visiting teacher 
was not confined to the underprivi- 
leged child for misunderstanding of 
children and failure to deal wisely 
with personality adjustments are no 
respecter of social or economic evils. 
An example of one such referral fol- 
lows: 


Jerry, a seven year-old Negro boy, was 
progressing very poorly in the second grade 
and acted most of the time as though he 
was afraid of people. His tendency to cry 
and reluctance to play with children sug- 
gested difficulties connected with his in- 
ability to read. His mother’s complaints 
centered around Jerry’s tardiness in coming 
home from school. It was found that Jerry 
was of normal intelligence, but his unhappi- 
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ness was tied up with his fear of his mother 
and teacher who scolded and punished him 
severely. He was most concerned over their 
dissatisfaction with him and shunned others 
because he expected to be treated in a 
similar manner. 


With the help of specialists such as 
the nurse, doctor and psychologist, the 
student visiting teachers were able to 
study maladjusted children from the 
standpoint of their physical, mental 
and social needs. The lack of psychia- 
tric consultation services for Georgia 
pubile schools greatly impeded the 
progress in working with children 
who are seriously impaired emotion- 
ally. Local social agencies were relied 
upon in this area and for aid in meet- 
ing recreational and economic prob- 
lems. 

Much of the work of the student 
visiting teacher became that of inter- 
preter and liason worker more so than 
an official to check non-school attend- 
ance. It included (1) interpreting the 
child to the school people—his inter- 
ests, outside activities, special abilities 
and adverse home conditions; (2) in- 
terpreting the school to the home—the 
requirements under the law, the 
school’s interest in the child and the 
need for parent-teacher cooperation ; 
(3) connecting the child’s family with 
social agencies; (4) making available 
recreational and leisure resources to 
the child, and (5) helping the child 
understand his problems and diffi- 
culties both in school and at home. 

In this latter instance, a Negro boy 
age 12 was typical of a child not able 
to adjust or to adhere to rules and 
regulations, 


Tommy had been shifted around in four 
different substitute homes with relatives and 
foster parents. He complained constantly 
of how he was treated by other children on 
the playground and of the attitude of the 
teachers in the school toward him. He be- 
lieved that all adults discriminated against 
him and ‘‘pushed him around’’; that his 
teachers did not promote him because he did 
not come from a prominent family; and 
that everyone ‘‘ picked on him.’’ He refused 
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to cooperate in discussing his problems with 
the student worker and insisted that some 
way be found by which he could live with 
his father who had divorced his mother and 
remarried. His aggressive, suspicious be- 
havior showed markedly when he was with 
children of his own age, Fighting and 
threatening them and finding fault was his 
only means of gaining attention. Tommy 
continued to rebel against authority which 
centered around accepting substitute pa- 
rental care and required considerable help in 
finding himself. 


The student training unit was con- 
tinued through the Summer of 1947 
for purposes of maintaining a more 
sustaining relationship with children 
such as Tommy. Facts that stand out 
elearly in the student training experi- 
ment conducted from February 1947 
to September 8, 1947 were first, that 
a visiting teacher program had to be 
concerned with more than compulsory 
attendance of school children; and 
second that the services of a profes- 
sionally trained social worker were 
required. The value of a visiting 
teacher-case worker in the preventive 
stages of unadjustment became recog- 
nized, and full-time visiting teachers 
with graduate training in social work 
were employed for the Negro public 
schools for Atlanta for the term 1947- 
1948, 


Summary 


No ‘‘last word’’ can be made on so- 
cial work-school relationships. It is 
most difficult to impose a mental hy- 
giene approach or social work where 
they are not wanted. The best thing 
that can be done is to demonstrate, in 
those schools where there is some un- 
derstanding, an individual approach 
to children’s needs and to hope that 
through demonstration, interest will 
gradually spread to other schools. A 
visiting teacher in a school is usually 
there because the principal wants her 
service. But this does not mean that 
every teacher wants her. 

Certainly the ideal background for 
a social worker in a school is not only 
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teacher training preparation but 
teaching experience. She is more 
readily accepted by teachers and can 
more naturally identify with them. 
Furthermore, the importance of a so- 
cial worker in a school is the interpre- 
tation she can make of resources and 
social agencies in the community. 
Whether she refers a child or a family 
to another agency or whether she 
works cooperatively with another 
agency, she can report from time to 
time to the teacher what is being done, 
and the teacher gradually comes to 
know what other agencies have to 
offer. The principal and teachers then 


feel freer to discuss problems with 
her and to rely upon the visiting 
teacher to utilize the best services to 
meet the child’s needs. 

As for social workers in the school 
setting, they need to define their areas 
clearly, to know themselves what they 
actually can do as separate from what 
they want to do. Perhaps the impor- 
tant thing for social workers and 
teachers is to think in more simple, 
understandable terms that will help 
both professional groups plan pro- 
grams in mutual participation in 
order to build more solidly and coop- 
eratively for the welfare of the child. 


Section C: Nurse Training Becomes Nursing Education at 


Florida A. & M. College 


M. E. LANCASTER CARNEGIE 


y 3 HE NURSING LEADERS OF TODAY ARE 
BEGINNING TO RECOGNIZE the need 
for the well prepared Negro nurse. 
Especially is this true in the South 
where Negro leadership is so sorely 
needed in the schools, public hospitals. 
and disease-ridden Negro communi- 
ties. More and more the workers in 
the field of general education are be- 
ginning to realize that nursing educa- 
tion, just as other branches of edu- 
cation, is the responsibility of the col- 
leges and universities. It is felt that 
since the nurse copes with so many 
problems of humanity, she should 
have a broad general background of 
education. In accord with these needs 
and principles, nursing education at 
Florida A. & M. College has been un- 
dergoing a marked transition. 

In the fall of 1944 conferences were 
held in all regions of the country 
where nurse educators met with col- 
lege administrators to discuss the 
fundamental principles underlying 
the organization and administration 
of collegiate schools of nursing. Prob- 
lems concerning the expansion of 
existing schools and the development 
of new schools were discussed along 
with problems concerned with the or- 


ganization, curricula and administra- 
tion.! 

A conference dealing with nursing 
in Negro colleges was held at Dillard 
University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
At this conference vocational coun. 
sellors and educators were brought 
together from strategic Negro colleges 
to discuss opportunities in nursing 
education and the major problems 
encountered. As a result of this con- 
ference, Negro educators have been 
stimulated to direct their thinking to 
include nursing as a distinet branch 
of professional education. 

History.—Florida A. & M. College 
has had on its campus a school of 
nursing offering the basic course lead- 
ing to a bachelor of science degree in 
nursing since 1936. In fact, it was 
the first Negro collegiate school of 
nursing in the country. However, it 
was not until early in 1945 that the 
need for reorganizing the school was 
felt. The school of nursing had been 
under the direction of a doctor, was 
not separate from nursing service, and 


1Mildred Irene Lorentz, ‘‘Planning Con- 
ferences for Collegiate Schools of Nursing.’’ 
New York: American Journal of Nursing, 
S 1944, 
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emphasis was placed on service rather 
than education. The impetus for the 
change was established by the offi- 
cials of the college with assistance 
from the General Education Board. 

The General Education Board first 
appointed a consultant for a period 
of time to pay frequent visits to the 
school acting in an advisory capacity. 
At the same time funds were made 
available for the Medical Director of 
the Florida A. & M. College Hospital 
to make a six weeks’ survey trip to 
various well-established institutions in 
Chicago in order to make observations 
that would be helpful to the program. 

In the fall of 1945 a director of 
nursing education was appointed 
whose primary responsibility was the 
education of the student nurses. She 
had no responsibility for nursing serv- 
ice in the hospital. 

Orgamzation and Administration. 
—The school of nursing was made a 
division in the college in contrast to 
its former position as a department of 
the hospital. As a division it enjoys 
all the rights and privileges accorded 
to other divisions with the director 
having the responsibility and author- 
ity accorded other divisional heads. 

The college assumes the responsi- 
bility of the entire program of the 
student nurses, making every plan 
including the rotation of clinical ex- 
periences within the affiliating insti- 
tutions. The hospitals and public 
health agency merely provide the op- 
portunity for students to practice and 
develop skills. 

Academic Rating of College.— 
Florida A. & M. College is rated by 
the Southern Association of Second- 
ary Schools and Colleges as a Class 
‘fA’? college. It is also a member of 
the Association of American Colleges, 
and the American Council on Educa- 
tion. The School of Nursing is ap- 
proved by the Florida State Board of 
Examiners of Nurses. 

Finance.—The college, as a state in- 
stitution is supported by state funds. 
The school of nursing, as an integral 
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part of the college, is therefore sup- 
ported by state funds. Funds are al- 
located to each division yearly for its 
expenditures, which makes the Divi- 
sion of Nursing Education ‘‘finan- 
cially independent.’’ 

The nursing students pay the same 
expenses as those charged other stu- 
dents for the first year. After the 
first year, student nurses are given 
scholarship aid to cover maintenance. 
A small fee is charged while students 
are away from the home school to help 
defray the expenses that are met by 
the college. 


Facilities for Instruction 


Teaching Staff —In the Division of 
Nursing Education the director has 
certain teaching duties along with ad- 
ministrative duties. The clinical in- 
structor, who was appointed at the 
same time, has the responsibility for 
teaching in the classroom as well as 
on the wards. The doctors on the 
medical staff of the hospital give a 
certain amount of instruction. Mem- 
bers of the local health department 
provide instruction in the public 
health nursing courses and integrate 
public health nursing throughout the 
curriculum in all nursing subjects. 
Academic instruction is given by 
members of the faculty of other divi- 
sions. The basic sciences are taught 
in the science department of the Lib- 
eral Arts and Science Division. Nutri- 
tion is taught by members of the 
Home Economies Division. 


Library—tThe college library is 
utilized for housing books for all divi- 
sions. Its collection includes nursing 
books, journals, and periodicals in 
both variety and numbers ($500.00 
worth of new nursing books have been 
added during the past year). There 
are separate reading rooms for gen- 
eral reference work, reserve books, 
current periodicals and for browsing. 
‘‘The Carnegie Library contains over 
18,000 volumes catalogued and classi- 
fied and a large amount of uncata- 
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logued materials.’’* A new library 
has been constructed on the campus 
with an appropriation of $50,000 for 
new books. 

Classrooms.—Classrooms in the col- 
lege are utilized for the teaching of 
student nurses. A spacious Nursing 
Arts Laboratory has been recently set- 
up in the Science Hall and furnished 
with new modern equipment compar- 
able to that found in up-to-date hos- 
pitals, This laboratory is used to teach 
the underlying principles of nursing 
techniques. Here students perfect 
their skills before being permitted to 
practice in the hospital under super- 
vision. 

Living Conditions—The dormi- 
tories of Florida A. & M. College ac- 
commodate approximately 1,400 stu- 
dents. All student nurses are housed 
along with other college students ac- 
cording to their classification. Living 
with other college students gives the 
student nurses experience in living 
with others of varied professional in- 
terests. 

Students.—All students admitted to 
the Division of Nursing Education 
must meet the entrance requirements 
of the college. The Registrar’s office 
handles the mechanics of admitting 
all students, but is guided by recom- 
mendations of the Admissions Com- 
mittee of the College of which the 
Dean of Nursing Education is a mem- 
ber. 

Students wishing to enroll in the 
Nursing Division are sent forms that 
are recommended and printed by the 
National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion. These records include an appli- 
eation blank, pre-entrance medical 
record, pre-entrance dental record, 
and two secondary school records. A 
birth certificate is required of all 
nursing applicants in compliance with 
the request of the Florida State Board 
of Examiners of Nurses. In addition, 
all prospective students are given a 
psychometric test prior to admission. 


2Bulletin of Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 1945-1946. 


Curriculum.—The nursing curricu- 
lum has been reduced from five 
calendar years to four. It was revised 
further to include subjects that are 
recommended by the ‘‘Curriculum 
Guide for Schools of Nursing.’’? The 
curriculum is designed to provide an 
integration of academic and profes- 
sional subjects throughout the course, 
It is also designed to permit a closer 
correlation of theory and practice. 

Obstetric Nursing and Pediatric 
Nursing are taught at the participat- 
ing hospital in order that the theory 
of the two subjects might parallel the 
practice. Psychiatric Nursing is 
taught while the student is gaining 
experience in Psychiatric Nursing at 
an affiliating hospital. Nursing and 
Health Service in the Family is 
taught during the concentrated period 
of experience at the local health de- 
partment. Such academic subjects as 
English, History, Government, Biol- 
ogy, Mathematics, and Physical Edu- 
cation are included. 

Clinical Facilities at Home Hos- 
pital.—First and last experiences are 
provided at the home hospital under 
close supervision. First experiences 
include Medicine, Surgery, Operating 
Room, Out-Patient Department, 
Emergency Room, and Diet Kitchen. 
Last Experiences include a senior 
period of supervised practice in the 
medical and surgical services as act- 
ing head nurses and assistant clinical 
instructors, 

Funds have been appropriated by 
the State of Florida for the construc- 
tion of a new 100 bed hospital on the 
campus. With the new 100 bed hos- 
pital in view and the 150 beds at the 
participating hospital, plus the use of 
the present hospital, Florida A. & M. 
College will have at its disposal 300 
beds, which will provide rich and 
varied opportunities for clinical ex- 
perience for its student nurses. 

Extension Program.—For the past 
ten years student nurses of Florida 








3National League of Nursing Education, 
A Curriculum Guide for Schools of Nursing. 
New York. 1987. 














A. & M. College had been affiliating at 
a hospital in a Northeastern state for 
one calendar year in order to obtain 
experiences in the four basic services 
—medicine, surgery, obstetrics, and 
pediatrics. Since our college hospital 
had insufficient beds to provide for a 
well-rounded experience in the art of 
nursing, such an affiliation was made 
mandatory by the Florida State Board 
of Examiners of Nurses. The affilia- 
tion, although a necessary and bene- 
ficial one, was not completely desir- 
able for four main reasons: (1) stu- 
dents were prone to lose sight of the 
fact that they were members of the 
student body of Florida A. & M. Col- 
lege, (2) it was almost impossible for 
the Florida A. & M. College to main- 
tain any type of educational control, 
(3) because there were no financial 
arrangements between the two institu- 
tions, our students, we felt, were ex- 
posed to exploitation, and (4) in too 
many instances the student nurses, 
upon completion of the affiliation, 
preferred remaining in that section of 
the country to returning to Florida 
and the South where their services 
were acutely needed. 


Because of these conditions, it was 
felt necessary to seek another affilia- 
tion. After many endeavors, one was 
secured at the Duval County Hos- 
pital, Jacksonville, Florida, in Sep- 
tember 1946. This hospital had no 
school of nursing. The authorities, 
although willing to provide experi- 
ence for the students, did not feel 
that they could provide any nursing 
supervision, nursing instruction, nor 
maintenance. In order to begin this 
new project, it became necsesary for 
Florida A. & M. College to assume the 
responsibility for these items. There- 
fore, a house was leased near the hos- 
pital large enough to accommodate 
twelve students. A cook was employed 
to prepare the meals and a dietitian 
to plan meals, purchase food, and su- 
pervise the upkeep of the house. A 
clinical instructor was also provided 
and charged with the responsibility 
of the educational program in the 
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hospital and supervision of students 
in the home. All of these employees 
are under the direction of Florida A. 
& M. College. A library was set up in 
the residence with books provided by 
the college library and loans from the 
Florida State Board of Examiners of 
Nurses and the participating hospital. 
The students eat all of their meals in 
the residence. They are on duty from 
8:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m., with approxi- 
mately two hours of class during those 
hours. They are not assigned to night 
nor Sunday duty. This arrangement 
provides the students with a clinical 
instructor at all times. In addition 
to providing clinical experiences, the 
doctors of the hospital agreed to co- 
operate by providing a certain num- 
ber of lectures in a classroom set up 
by the hospital for that purpose. Since 
the students are not primarily respon- 
sible for the nursing service of the 
hospital, they are charged a small 
monthly fee to help defray some of 
the expenses of the project. Here 
again the General Education Board 
gave financial assistance to Florida 
A. & M. College to help meet the ex- 
penses of this special project. 

The Duval County Hospital is con- 
sidered a participating institution of 
Florida A. & M. College rather than 
an affiliating institution. Consequent- 
ly the beds that are available for the 
use of the students might be consid- 
ered additional beds of Florida A. & 
M. College. 

Psychiatric Affiliation —Today, 
greater emphasis is being placed on 
psychiatric experience for student 
nurses. It has been required by the 
Florida State Board of Examiners of 
Nurses for the past few years. Knowl- 
edge of the psychological implications 
of illness is an asset to the graduate 
nurse in understanding the physical 
condition of the patient. ‘‘In Pediat- 
ric Nursing we often see the first 
signs and symptoms which may lead 
to future maladjustments. If we 
recognize their significance and are 
able to cope wisely with them in the 
beginning, we may see fewer prob- 
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lem children, and fewer immature and 
maladjusted adults.’’ 

Senior students affiliate for Psy- 
chiatric Nursing for three months at 
the Veterans Hospital, Tuskegee, 
Alabama. Following through with 
the idea of collegiate life for student 
nurses, the students of Florida A. & 
M. College live on the campus of 
Tuskegee Institute and commute daily 
to the hospital in the school bus. They 
maintain themselves while at the col- 
lege, just as other students. The hos- 
pital provides one meal a day and 
laundry. Students are on duty 7 
hours a day, including class time from 
Monday through Saturday. 

Public Health Affiliation—A pub- 
lic health affiliation has been recently 
established with the Leon County 
Health Department. Students receive 


4Barbara Munson, ‘‘Pediatric Nurses 
Need Psychiatrie Training.’’ New York: 
American Journal of Nursing, Ja 1945. 
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two months’ experience in public 
health nursing in the City of Talla- 
hassee and Leon County under the 
supervision of members of the nursing 
staff of the health department. The 
nurse who is primarily responsible 
for the students was given a fellow- 
ship by the General Education Board 
last year in order to be prepared for 
the position this year. 


CoNCLUSION 


With this new enriched program in 
nursing, it is hoped that the school 
of nursing will become one of the out- 
standing centers for nursing educa- 
tion in the South. The organization, 
we feel, is ideal not only from the 
standpoint of being supported by pub- 
lic funds, just as other branches of 
education, but from the standpoint of 
following the two sound principles 
that were laid down by Florence 
Nightingale — ‘‘financial indepen- 
dence’’ and ‘‘educational control.’’ 


Section D: Are Remedial Writing Programs Needed in Negro 
Colleges and Universities? 


R. Grann Luoyp! 


| THE ‘‘LOW’’ WRITING ABILITY OF 
THOSE WHO ENTER NEGRO COLLEGES 
and universities every year a proper 
eoncern of instructors? This investi- 
gation was initiated in an effort to as- 
certain the best possible answer to this 
question. The purpose of the investi- 
gation was to determine the extent of 
‘‘low’’ writing ability among students 
taking two sophomore courses at a 
small Negro college in the Southwest 
during the summer 1947—Principles 
of Economies and Rural Sociology. 
An individual efficiency chart was 
kept for each of the twenty-nine stu- 
dents taking these courses. These 
students came from Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana and Texas. The duration of the 


1The writer wishes to acknowledge the 
assistance of Alfonso L. Standifer in keep- 
ing the individual efficiency charts. 


courses was five weeks and two speci- 
mens of each student’s writing were 
required each week. Thus ten speci- 
mens of each student’s writing or a 
maximum of 290 specimens were re- 
quired ; however only 249 or 85.9 per 
cent were submitted. The data were 
as follows: 

The average age of the two classes 
was 25.7 years. Of the 29 students 
for whom individual efficiency charts 
were kept 11 or 37.9 per cent had 
teaching experience ranging from one 
to twenty-seven years. 

The charts reveal that for the 
classes as a whole there were 1,643 
misspelled words or an average of 
56.7 misspelled words per student. 
However, the eleven students with 
teaching experience misspelled only 
480 words for an average of 43.6 
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misspelled words per student; a dif- 
ference of 13.1 words per student. 
Two students misspelled more than 
100 words—misspelling 122 words 
each. In 39 instances, through care- 
lessness, students misspelled their own 
names !? 

On 1,960 occasions students failed 
to dot ‘‘i’’ ’s. In other words, on the 
average, each student failed to dot 
67.6 ‘‘i’’ ’s. The 11 in-service teachers 
failed to dot 565 ‘‘i’’ ’s for an average 
failure to dot 51.4 ‘‘i’’ ’s each. Seven 
students failed to dot more than 100 
“si”? ’s while one failed to dot as 
many as 99. 

There were 3,555 ‘‘unopened’’ 
‘fe’? ’s, or an average failure on the 
part of each student to form 122.6 
‘fe’? ’s properly. The 11 in-service 
teachers committed this error 847 
times. Hence, the 11 students with 
teaching experience formed the letter 
‘fe’? improperly, on the average, 77 
times. Thirteen students formed the 
letter ‘‘e’’ improperly more than 100 
times, 10 more than 150 times, 5 more 
than 200 times, 4 more than 250 times 
and 2 more than 300 times. Of the 
two worst offenders one failed to 
form the letter ‘‘e’’ correctly 324 
times, the other 364 times. 

The 29 students involved in this 
study made 934 errors in punctuation, 
for an average of 32.2 such errors per 
student. The 11 in-service teachers 
committed 343 errors in punctuation 
for an average of 31.2 errors per in- 
service teacher—a difference of only 
one error! The greatest number of 
errors made by any student in punc- 
tuation was 96, the second highest 
being 93. The third highest number 
. such errors dropped 37 points to 
56. 

There were 871 ‘‘unecrossed’’ 
“*t’? ’s, or an average failure on the 
part of each student to form 30 ‘‘t’’ ’s 
correctly. Conversely, the 11 students 
with teaching experience left only 197 


20n no less than six occasions students 
spelled the word ‘‘Negro’’ with a decapi- 
talized ‘‘n’’; and eroneously on two occa- 
sions, 


‘*t’? ’s ‘‘unerossed’’ for an average 
failure to form ‘‘t’’’s properly 17.9 
times each. Only two students failed 
to cross the letter ‘‘t’’ more than 100 
times. 

Of the 249 specimens of student’s 
writing submitted the composition 
was adjudged good in only 38 in- 
stances, fair in 153 and either bad or 
poor in the remaining 58. Of the 95 
specimens submitted by the 11 in- 
service teachers the composition in 
only 16 was adjudged good, 60 were 
considered fair and the composition 
in 19 was scored as bad or poor. 

A few of the misspelled words, 
selected at random, are the following: 


environment 
homogeneous 
distinguishing 
sharecroppers 
specialization 
business 
railroad 
abundance 
consumer 
cigarettes 
middleman 
economies - 
disagreement 
commodity 
quantities 
marginal 
partnership 
machinery 
transportation 
corporation 
June 

climate 
bushels 
comparative 
culture 


their 

patriotic 
characteristics 
significance 
receives 
sociology 
agricultural 
communication 
manufacture 
proprietorship 
subordinate 
ignorance 
neighborhood 
tenancy 
advantage 
people 

Negro 
Saturday 
residence 
technicians 
contiguity 
geographic 
educational 
institutions 
specialized 


This limited study indicates signifi- 
cantly that administrators and in- 
structors in institutions of higher 
learning must become increasingly 
aware of the necessity for meeting the 
needs of the ‘‘ writing disability prob- 
lems’’ entering our colleges and uni- 
versities every year. 

It is impossible for students suffer- 
ing from ‘‘writing disability,’’ like 
those afflicted with ‘‘reading disabil- 
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ity,’’ to suecessfully handle the aver- 
age amount of college work assigned 
today. Consequently, it is necessary 
that institutions of higher learning 
devise programs to develop in such 
students the writing ability requisite 
to satisfactory college work. 

Perhaps a Communication Arts 
program, which stresses listening, 
reading, writing, speaking and so 
forth, carried on by adequately train. 
ed personnel, would be the best way 
to meet the needs of our ‘‘ writing dis- 
ability problems.’’ Handwriting is a 
tool used to express one’s ideas. Poor 
organization, an illiterate style or mis- 
spelled words count heavily against 
the student, since ability to express 
oneself is obviously essential to colle- 
giate or professional success. Indeed, 


such a program would have as its 
primary function that of meeting as 
effectively as possible those life situa- 
tions which involve the use of the 
communication arts. The abilities in. 
volved in the expression of ideas in- 
elude handwriting, written composi- 
tion, speaking and spelling.® Further- 
more, such a program should be or. 
ganized in terms of needs and inter- 
ests of students, which are based on 
their experiences and maturation. 

‘*Writing disability problems’’ are 
too numerous and present too great a 
challenge to be ignored. What then, 
shall we do? 


3In addition to the abilities included in 
the communication arts the student should 
learn to listen attentively and read intelli- 
gently. 


Section E: Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education of 


Negroes, 


Martin D. 


TRATION AND GRADUATION IN IN- 
STITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR 
NEGROES presented annually’ in this 
section has the following purposes: 
(1) to provide a current picture of 
enrollment in colleges for Negroes; 
and (2) to provide a complete and 
accurate listing of institutions offer- 
ing undergraduate, graduate and pro- 
fessional work. 


T HE SURVEY OF STATISTICS OF REGIS- 


Procedures 


In November 1947, institutions 
offering work on the undergraduate 
level were requested to provide the 
following information: (1) the num- 


*The tabulations were done by Mrs, 
Bernice Thorpe. 

1See the following issues of the Journal 
of Negro Education for previous annual 
surveys: 6:240-48, Ap 1937; 7:118-23, Ap 
1938; 8:247-53, Ap 1939; 9:266-73, Ap 
1940; 10:718-25, O 1941; 11:217-23, Ap 
1942; 12:687-93, Fall 1943; 13:227-33, 
Spring 944; 15:231-239, Spring 1946; and 
16:224-232, Spring 1947. 
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JENKINS* 


ber of college students enrolled during 
the fall term, 1947-48, and during the 
entire school year 1946-47; (2) the 
number of degree graduates during 
the school year 1946-47, including the 
summer session; (3) the number of 
beginning freshmen enrolled during 
the current term; and (4) the enroll- 
ment of veterans. The institutions 
offering graduate or professional work 
were requested to provide information 
concerning the number of students 
enrolled and degrees conferred. Re- 
turns were received from 98 institu- 
tions offering undergraduate work 
and 22 institutions offering graduate 
or professional work. Figures for 
total enrollment and veteran enroll- 
ment were furnished by the United 
States Office of Education for 13 of 
the 14 institutions which did not reply 
to our inquiry. 


Limitations of the Data 
It is important that certain weak- 
nesses and omissions in the data be 
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recognized. The statistics presented 
here do not include the nonsegregated 
colleges and universities in Northern 
states, in which several thousand Ne- 
gro students are enrolled. The fall- 
term statistics include both part-time 
and full-time resident college stu- 
dents, but exclude students in exten- 
sion and summer courses. Further, 
not all of the institutions provided the 
information requested. The total num- 
ber of Negro college and university 
students in the United States is, con- 
sequently, appreciably greater than 
the totals reported in this survey. 
The questionnaires were filled in by 
the registrar or equivalent adminis- 
trative officer of the institution. In 
some instances, the statistics may have 
been inaccurately reported. This fac- 
tor, which is an inescapable weakness 
of the questionnaire method, prob- 
ably does not seriously affect the ac- 
curacy of the total compilation. 


Statistics of Undergraduate Schools 

Total Enrollment, Fall 1947.—One 
hundred eleven institutions report a 
total enrollment of 70,874 resident 
undergraduate students as of the fall 
term 1947-48. In the 92 institutions 
for which data are available for both 
years, the total enrollment increased 
15.1 per cent over last year. At this 
time last year the total enrollment 
showed a gain of 42.0 per cent. The 
enrollment gains were quite general; 
80 of the 92 institutions report a 
larger fall term enrollment this vear 
than last. 

Distribution of Students by Sex.— 
The total enrollment includes 35,221 
male students and 29,821 female 
students. The respective percentage 
are 54.2 and 45.8. Thus, for the first 
time, in the recent history at least, 
there are more male than female stu- 
dents enrolled in institutions of high- 
er education of Negroes. Last year 
at this time male students constituted 
48.6 per cent of the total fall-term 
enrollment ; from 1936-39 the sex dis- 
tribution remained practically con- 
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stant at 43 per cent male and 57 per 
cent female. 

Freshmen Enrollment.—Ninety- 
eight institutions report a total of 
20,764 beginning freshman students 
as of the fall term, divided by sex as 
follows: male 55 per cent, female 45 
per cent, the same percentages as were 
found last year. The total freshman 
enrollment decreased 7.8 per cent over 
last year in the 65 institutions which 
reported this item for both years. This 
decrease in freshman _ enrollment 
presages a decline in total college en- 
rollment within the next two years. 

Total Enrollment, 1946-47,—Each 
institution was requested to report the 
total undergraduate college enroll- 
ment for the school year 1946-47, in- 
cluding summer session and extension 
classes. A total of 100,762 students 
were reported as enrolled in 94 insti- 
tutions. Although this figure is not 
entirely accurate due to the fact that 
some institutions have probably not 
excluded duplicate enrollments, it 
may be regarded as a rough overall 
figure of the total number of under- 
graduate college students served by 
these 94 institutions in 1946-47. 

Distribution of Enroliment in Pub- 
lic and Private Institutions—The 40 
publicly-controlled institutions report 
an enrollment of 35,204 students, 49.7 
per cent of the total; the privately 
controlled institutions have 35,643 
students, 50.3 per cent of the total. 


Distribution of Enrollment by Rat- 
ing of Institutions—The 56 institu- 
tions fully accredited by their region- 
al association report an enrollment of 
51,810 students, 73.2 per cent of the 
total; the 16 institutions not fully ac- 
eredited by their regional association 
have 7,835 students, 11.1 per cent of 
the total ;? and the 40 institutions not 
accredited by their regional associa- 
tion report 11,162 students enrolled, 
15.7 per cent of the total. 


2This includes institutions rated ‘‘B’?’ by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, and two 4-year institu- 
tions having an ‘‘A’’ rating as a junior 
college. 
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Distribution of Enrollment in Four 
Year and Less Than Four-Year In- 
stitutions.—Eighty-nine four-year in- 
stitutions report an enrollment ot 
67,966 students, 95.4 per cent of the 
total, and 22 two-year institutions 
have a total of only 2,881 students 
4.0 per cent of the total. 

Graduates of Four-Year Courses.— 
Seventy-nine 4-year institutions re- 
port a total of 7,698 graduates (bac- 
calaureate degrees) during the 1946- 
47 school year, an increase of 36.6 per 
cent in the institutions reporting in 
both the current and the preceding 
year. The graduates are divided by 
sex as follows: male 28.1 per cent, 
female 71.9 per cent. 

Enrollment of Veterans of World 
War II.—There are two Federal laws 
which make provision for the educa- 
tion of veterans of the present war. 
Public Law 16 proviass for the edu- 
eation of physically disabled veterans 
and Public Law 346—+the so-called 
‘GI Bill os Rights’’—makes financial 
provision for the education of any 
‘‘not dishonorably discharged’’ vet- 
eran. Hach institution was requested 
to indicate the number of veterans en- 
rolled under the provisions of either 
Public Law 16 or 346. One hundred 
seven institutions report a total of 
29,557 veterans enrolled during the 
fall term. By level, these veterans are 
distributed as follows: Undergrad- 
uate, 24,068; graduate and profes- 
sional, 1,421; below college level, 
4,368. 

Size of Institutions—Shown in 
Table II is a distribution of 113 Ne- 
gro institutions of higher education 
on this basis of total fall-term enroll- 
ment, including resident and under- 
graduate, graduate and professional 
students. 

Howard University is the largest 
institution reporting with a total of 
5,725 students (including 2,390 vet- 
erans) enrolled during the fall term 
1947-48, and 6,926 students enrolled 
during the school year 1946-47. 


NEGRO EDUCATION 


TABLE II 
SIZE oF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


OF NEGROES ON THE BASIS OF THEIR FALL- 
TERM 1947 ENROLLMENT 








Enrollment Number of Institutions 


SR as 
eae 
3,000-3,999 __ 

2,000-2,999 

1,500-1,999 

1,000-1,499 

500-999 _.. 

250-499 ___ pe gh tes Se 
| REE a cee = a 
i | 

Total 








The median institution has an enrollment of 
approximately 490 students. 


Statistics of Graduate and 
Professional Schools 


Graduate Schools 


Returns were received from 16 of 
the 17 institutions offering work on 
the graduate level. These institutions 
report a total of 970 graduate stu- 
dents enrolled during the fall term 
1947-48, distributed by sex as follows: 
male, 47 per cent; female 52 per cent. 

The enrollment during the entire 
school year 1946-47 in 15 institutions, 
including the summer session, was 
3,301 students, of whom 66 per cent 
were women students. 

Graduate degrees were conferred 
on 852 students, divided by sex as 
follows: male 40 per cent; female 60 
per cent. 

Graduate students were reported 
for the first time at the Meharry Med- 
ical College. 


Professional Schools* 


The Professional school statistics 
are complete, except for pharmacy, 
theology and nursing. As is shown 
in Table IV, the following profession- 
al curricula are offered in institutions 


3Enrollments in the following curricula, 
which might properly be regarded as pro- 
fessional, appear in the tabulations of un- 
dergraduate and graduate enrollment rather 
than at this point: Education, engineering, 
musie and fine arts. 
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TABLE IV 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN COLLEGES FOR NEGROES, FALL, 1947; Tora, En- 
ROLLMENT, 1946-47; AND GRADUATES OF PROFESSIONAL CURRICULA, 1946-47 








Enrollment 


Fall 1947 


Graduates 1946-47 


Sept. 1946-Aug. 1947 Total Male Female 





Total 


Male Female Total 


Male Female 





Atlanta University 
Social Work 190 63 
Library Science 25 1 

Howard University 
Social Work _..._____. 
Law seach 141 
Medicine ____. - 275 
Cl. Lab. Technology - , 2 0 
Dentistry _..........._ 159 
Dental Hygiene aaa 8 0 
Pharmacy - ao oe 
Theology : 49 

Johnson C. Smith Univ. 
Theology —_...... 

Lincoln Univ. (Mo.)* 
oS 
Journalism _. 

Meharry Medical — 
Medicine ___ 
Dentistry : 
Cl. Lab. Technology 14 ” 
Nursing 80 0 

North Carolina College’ 

Law _.. Rance 26 
Library Science Sas 9 
Public Health - 14 

S. C. State College” 

" Law ; Gain aan 9 

Southern University¥ 
Law 8 

Xavier University 
Pharmacy -..... n n 

Totals 
Social Work 
Law 
Medicine 
Dentistry 
Pharmacy 
Theology 
Other 


127 


44 
124 


162 


38 
34 34 


43 
15 


44 
24 


207 


107 
205 
442 
287 


352 
228 
512 
314 
159 =:125 

83 72 


168 31 = 137 


288 
52 


436 148 
53 1 


143 
21 
37 


202 59 
130 =©109 
273 = - 236 


159 153 
10 0 
131 101 
44 «44 
2787 
39 «37 
17 7 


n n 
207 
165 
457 


638 
192 
536 
323 8=—- 292 
131 101 
71 71 
209 19 





—Not reported. 
-~Publicly controlled institutions. 


for the higher education of Negroes: 
Law, 5 institutions; social work, 2; 
medicine, 2; dentistry, 2; dental hy- 
giene, 2; pharmacy, 2; library science, 
1; laboratory technology, 2. The pres- 
ent tabulation includes only 2 institu- 
tions offering theology but there are 
several other institutions in which this 
curriculum is available. 

The totals for the several schools 
and curricula are clearly shown in 


Table IV and will not be repeated at 
this point. It is observed that almost 
the entire burden of professional edu- 
cation is being carried by the private- 
ly controlled institutions. 


Overall Enrollment 


During the fall term of the current 
school year, a total of approximately 
75,000 students in all curricula were 
enrolled in institutions of higher edu- 











eations of Negroes. This enrollment, 
which is about 15 per cent larger than 
that of last year, is the largest ever 
attained by this group of institutions, 
and is about 83 per cent greater than 
the peak prewar enrollment of 41,000 
students in the fall term 1941-42. The 
decelerating rate of increase in total 
enrollment (15 per cent this year as 
compared to 42 per cent last year), 
together with the decrease in fresh- 
man enrollment, suggests that a de- 
cline in enrollment is to be anticipat- 
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ed either next year or the year fol- 
lowing. 

Taking into account the non-report- 
ing institutions it is estimated that 
Negro colleges and universities en- 
rolled a total of 115,000 resident stu- 
dents, in all curricula, during the full 
year 1946-47, including the summer 
session. During the same period these 
institutions awarded degrees, in all 
curricula, to some 8,500 students. 
These are both peak figures which will 
be appreciably surpassed next year. 


Section F: Selected 1947 References on Rural Life and Education* 


ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON AND IRENE E. DunuaP* 


Doctors’ Dissertations 


1. Banning, Magnolia, ‘‘The Contribu- 
tion of the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
to Negro Education and Better Race 
Relations.’’ Unpublished Doctor’s 
Dissertation. Tucson: University of 
Arizona, 1947. 

2. Bowen, Hilliard A., ‘‘Student Person- 
nel Services in the Negro Land- 
Grant Colleges.’’ Unpublished Doe- 
tor’s Dissertation. Columbus: Ohio 
State University, 1947. 

3. MePeters, William Liddon, ‘‘ Credit in 
Southern Agriculture.’’? Unpublished 
Doctor’s Dissertation. Cambridge: 
Harvard University, 1947. 

4. Mathew, Eunice Sophia, ‘‘An Evalua- 
tive Study of the Attitudes of Ne- 
gro Elementary School Teachers in 
One-Teacher Schools of Tennessee 
Toward Certain Educational Prin- 
ciples.’’ Published Doctor’s Dis- 
sertation. Ithaca: Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1947. 

5. Wiggins, Garrett T., ‘‘Improving Ne- 
gro Rural Living in Florida Through 
the Elementary Schools.’’ Unpub- 
lished Doctor’s Dissertation. Colum- 
bus: Ohio State University, 1947. 


Masters’ Theses 


6. Adams, Samuel Clifford, ‘‘Changing 
Negro Life in the Delta.’’ Unpub- 
lished Master’s Thesis. Nashville: 
Fisk University, 1947. 

7. Alexander, Joseph Newton Templeton, 
‘*A Comparative Study of School 
Drop-Outs in DeKalb County, Ala- 


*Graduate Fellow, 1947-48. Howard Uni- 
versity. 


bama.’’ Unpublished Master’s The- 
sis. Montgomery: State Teachers 
College, 1947. 

8. Bailey, E. Brasher, ‘‘The Negro in 
East Tennessee Today.’’ Unpub- 
lished Master’s Thesis. New York: 
New York University, 1947. 

9. Brewer, Mary Daniel, ‘‘The Achieve- 
ment in English of the Sixth Grade 
Pupils in the Negro, Elementary 
Schools of Butler County, Ala- 
bama.’’ Unpublished Master’s The- 
sis. Montgomery: The State Teach- 
ers College, 1947. 

10. Brooks, Sara Eloise, ‘‘A Suggested 
Program for Improving Oral Expres- 
sion in Junior High Schools, Duval 
County, Jacksonville, Florida.’’ Un- 
published Master’s Thesis. Hamp- 
ton: Hampton Institute, 1947. 

11. Brown, Arethea Bedford, ‘‘A Five 
Year Study of In-Service Training 
of Negro Teachers in Culpeper 
County, Virginia.’’ Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis. Hampton: Hamp- 
ton Institute, 1947. 

12. Busch, Ida Lee, ‘‘Growth in Selected 
Concepts and Attitudes of Negro 
Children in Urban and Rural Envi- 
ronments.’’ Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis. Iowa City: The State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1947. 

13. Byrd, Willie Hugh, ‘‘ Agricultural 
Education Oceupations of Negro 
Former Pupils of Vocational Agri- 
culture in Mississippi.’’ Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis. Ames: Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechan- 
ic Arts, 1947. 

14. Caldwell, James Boyee, ‘‘Comparative 
Study of the Professional Training 
of the White and Negro Teachers of 
Your County, South Carolina, 1944- 
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1945.’’ Unpublished Master’s The- 
sis. Columbia: University of South 
Carolina, 1947. 

. Dabney, Daisy Jacqueline, ‘‘ The Socio- 

Economic Status of Negro Families 

in Granite, Virginia, Gravel Hill 

Section, Chesterfield County.’’ Un- 

published Master’s Thesis. Peters- 

burg: Virginia State College, 1947. 

. Derricks, Thomas Clinton, ‘‘ An Evalu- 

ation of a Rural High School.’’ Un- 

published Master’s Thesis. Nash- 

ville: Fisk University, 1947. 

. Edney, Freda Randall, ‘‘A Compara- 
tive Study of Visual Aids in Small 
Schools with Implications for an En- 
riched Program of Visual Instruc- 
tion.’’ Unpublished Master’s The- 
sis. Hampton: Hampton Institute, 
1947. 

Farnell, Edward Newton, ‘‘A Survey 
of the Public School Facilities for 
Negroes in Onslow County, North 
Carolina.’’ Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis. Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina, 1947. 

Frazier, Severne A., ‘‘A Study of the 
Health Education Programs of the 
Negro Accredited High Schools of 
Jefferson County, Alabama.’’ Un- 
published Master’s Thesis. Colum- 
bus: Ohio State University, 1947. 

Freeman, Bertha Phillips, ‘‘A Study 
of Applications for Service of a 
Family Agency by Negroes of Mont- 
gomery County, Ohio, During 1946.’’ 
Unpublished Master’s Thesis. Co- 
lumbus: Ohio State University, 1947. 


21. Garth, Benjamin Franklin, ‘‘An 


Evaluation of the Status of the Ne- 
gro Teachers of Coffee County.’’ Un- 
published Master’s Thesis. Mont- 
gomery: The State Teachers College, 
1947. 

Hartsfield, Francis Stephen, ‘‘A Study 
of the Trends in Negro Education 
in Leon County, Florida.’’ Unpub- 
lished Master’s Thesis. Gainesville: 
University of Florida, 1947. 

Helton, Samuel Herndon, ‘‘A Program 
for the Reorganization and Consoli- 
dation of the Schools for Negroes 
in Gaston County Administrative 
Unit, North Carolina.’’ Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina, 1947. 

Hicks, Clara Dorothy, ‘‘A Study of 
the Social, Civic, and Economie Or- 
ganizations of the Negroes in Nelson 
County, Virginia, with the Implica- 
tions of the Findings as Basis for a 
Suggestive Social Studies Program 
in Secondary Education.’’ Unpub- 
lished Master’s Thesis. Hampton: 
Hampton Institute, 1947. 


. Highsmith, William Edward, ‘‘Social 


and Economie Conditions in Rapides 
Parish During Reconstruction.’’ Un- 
published Master’s Thesis. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University, 
1947, 


. Hudson, Sara Thompson, ‘‘ Dietary 


Habits of 100 Pregnant Negro Wom- 
en, Macon County, Alabama, 1946- 
1947.’’ Unpublished Master’s The- 
sis. Tuskegee: Tuskegee Institute, 
1947. 


. Jenkins, Warren Marion, ‘‘A Study 


of Southern Negro Agricultural 
Migrants with Special Reference to 
Cayuga County, New York.’’ Un- 
published Master’s Thesis. Madison: 
Drew University, 1947. 


28. Jones, Lee A., ‘‘The Influence of 


Tuskegee Institute on the Education 
of Negroes in Macon County, Ala- 
bama, 1881-1946.’’ Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis. 

King, Mary Birdelle, ‘‘A Study of 
Elementary Schools for Negroes in 
Nineteen Counties in Western North 
Carolina.’’ Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis. Durham: North Carolina 
College at Durham, 1947. 


. Lancaster, George B., ‘‘The Develop- 


ment of Education for Negroes in 
Mecklenburg County, Virginia, 1865- 
1946.’’ Unpublished Master’s The- 
sis. Petersburg: Virginia State Col- 
lege, 1947. 


. Lee, Robert E., ‘‘A Comparison of the 


Physical Plants of White and 
Colored Elementary Schools in Nine 
Southern Areas with Special Treat- 
ment of a Typical County.’’ Unpub- 
lished Master’s Thesis. Pittsburgh: 
The University of Pittsburgh, 1947. 


2. Mickens, Myrtle T., ‘‘Community Or- 


ganization Techniques Employed by 
Jeanes Supervising Teachers in 
Georgia, 1942-1947.’’ Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis. Atlanta: Atlanta 
University, 1947. 


. Morgan, Mary Standard, ‘‘A Study of 


the Activities of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations in Negro Schools of Meck- 
lenburg County.’’? Unpublished Mas- 
ter’s Thesis. Petersburg: Virginia 


State College, 1947. 


. Morse, Cleopatra Slaughter, ‘‘ Creative 


Arts Programs in Negro Elementary 
Schools in Macon County.’? Unpub- 
lished Master’s Thesis. Tuskegee: 
Tuskegee Institute, 1947. 


5. Morse, Maree Nellsena, ‘‘Rural Family 


and Home Life with Emphasis Upon 
Family Life in the Southern 
States.’’ Unpublished Master ’g The- 
sis. Madison: Drew University, 1947. 





. Pempleton, 


5. Spencer, 
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. Motley, Columbus Eugene, ‘‘ Evalua- 
tion of Programs of Local Chapters 
of the Alabama Association of New 
Farmers of America as a Basis for 
Their Improvement.’’ Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis. Tuskegee: Tuske- 
gee Institute, 1947. 

Catherine Edwin, ‘‘The 
Social and Economics Status of Ne- 
gro Families in Idabel, McCurtain 
County, Oklahoma.’’ Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis. Petersburg: Vir- 
ginia State College, 1947. 

. Rice, Hazel Warren, ‘‘An Improve- 
ment Program in Reading to Meet 
the Needs of Forty-Two Rural First 
Grade Children Who Attend School 
for a Period of Three Months out of 
a School Year.’’ Unpublished Mas- 
ter’s Thesis. Hampton: Hampton 
Institute, 1947. 


39. Rice, Raymond L., ‘‘A Study of the 


Socio-Economic Problems and Op- 
portunities for Two Small Virginia 
Communities Transplanted by World 
War I and World War II.’’ Un- 
published Master’s Thesis. Hamp- 
ton: Hampton Institute, 1947. 

. Roane, Joseph J., ‘‘Experiences of 
Negro Farmers in Becoming Estab- 
lished in Farming.’’ Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis. Petersburg: Vir- 
ginia State College, 1947. 

. Rowland, Clara B., ‘‘The Daily Pro- 
gram in One-and-Two-Room Negro 
Rural Schools.’’ Unpublished Mas- 
ter’s Thesis. Columbus: Ohio State 
University, 1947. 

. Rucker, Aaron Riley, ‘‘A Survey of 
the Lancaster County Negro Schools 
with Recommendations for Their 
Improvement.’’ Unpublished Mas- 
ter’s Thesis. Hampton: Hampton 
Institute, 1947. 

. Smiley, Robert Dabney, ‘‘How Are the 
Educational Advantages of the 
Rural Negro Children Affected by 
the Transportation as Provided by 
the Board of Education of Coving- 
ton County.’’ Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis. Montgomery: The State 
Teachers College, 1947. 

. Smith, Jeff Elwood, ‘‘A Survey of 
the Present Educational Facilities 
in the Secondary Schools for Ne- 
groes in Northampton County.’’ Un- 
published Master’s Thesis. Durham: 
North Carolina College at Durham, 
1947. 

Lucy Jefferson, ‘‘ Reading 
Abilities of Third Grade Children in 
the Pickens County Negro Schools.’’ 
Unpublished Master’s Thesis. Mont- 


peer: The State Teachers College, 
947, 
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